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III. THe So-caLLep Agravain 


In the last few pages I have already had to discuss the beginning 
of this section. I will turn now to V, 59-87: The story here breaks 
off the adventures of the questers and returns to Arthur at the point 
where these knights of the quest had first gone forth in search of 
Lancelot. The King is sad because of the news which Guinevere 
had given him (IV, 320) of Lancelot’s condition after his combat 
with the disguised Bohort. Lionel, who had not figured as an 
actor in the Lancelot since IV, 235 (tournament between the cham- 
pions of the Chastel as Dames and the Chastel as Puceles, respec- 
tively )}—-so long before the present quest began—appears at court, 
learns from the Queen the cause of the general depression and rec- 
ognizes as Bohort (p. 60) the wounded knight, who had himself 
wounded Lancelot. Bohort is named now for the first time in the 
whole adventure, which began as far back as IV, 301. The Lady 
of Galvoie comes to court to seek a champion, and, in default of 
Lancelot and Gawain, accepts Bohort, who has recovered. He and 
Lionel had intended to join the quest for Lancelot anyhow, so he 
undertakes to redress her wrong en passant. Guinevere grieves 
at parting with Lancelot’s cousins, for she is dependent on them for 
sympathy. After their departure she dreams that she sees Lance- 
lot in bed with a beautiful girl, and is made jealous thereby.’*® She 

129 The girl meant is not Pelles’s daughter, as one might at first suppose, 
but the damsel who cured Lancelot after he had drunk of the poisoned spring, 


V, 72 ff. The dream is, of course, premonitory, for the girl in question is only 
introduced, p. 74. 
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sends for the Lady of the Lake, with whom she wishes to confer 
about Lancelot. Lancelot is healed, acts as protector to a girl, 
sends news of his recovery to Guinevere, but is again in great peril, 
because he drank of a poisoned spring (p. 71), inhabited by two 
serpents, which had infected it with their venom. A damsel, who 
was skilled in herbs, nurses him back to health, and during his con- 
valescence Bohort and Lionel discover him. Lancelot had lost his 
nails and hair (p. 73) through the effect of the poison. The hair 
he sends to Guinevere by Lionel. She is alarmed at the news of 
Lancelot’s fresh misfortune, but, desiring to see him, on Lionel’s 
advice, she induces Arthur to proclaim a tournament, her purpose 
being to draw Lancelot out of concealment. On going back to 
Lancelot, Lionel finds him in great distress of mind. His nurse 
has fallen in love with him and begs him for a return of her pas- 
sion. He will only promise her to love her better than any other 
girl, and, not being moved by carnal desire, she is content with his 
promise, and vows, on her own part, perpetual chastity (p. 83). 
Lancelot aids Calles’s sons against their father—fights Gawain, 
Gaheries and Agravain (who are on Calles’s side) without knowing 
their identity, and slays Calles. After a brief adventure of Hec- 
tor’s with Terican, the brother of the giant Carados, it is related 
that Lancelot, being found asleep by the Queen of Sorestan, Mor- 
gan and Sebille, is enchanted by them, carried off to the Chastel 
de la Charete and required to yield his love to one of the three. He 
refuses, and on the night of the fourth day is delivered from cap- 
tivity by the daughter of the Duke of Rochedon, who was about to 
be forced by the Queen of Sorestan into marriage with the latter’s 
brother. In return, he undertakes to frustrate the Queen’s design 
(p.95). After a sanguinary, though piquant, adventure, in which 
Lancelot kills an unjustly jealous husband, he is brought to Baude- 
magus (at the Castel de la Harpe) by the latter’s daughter. In the 
tourney that follows between Baudemagus and the King of Nor- 
gales, Lancelot helps Baudemagus, but after winning the victory, 
rides away before Baudemagus can speak to him (p. 102). He 
accepts the invitation of a lady, who had admired his prowess at 
the tournament and whom he meets by chance in the forest, to stay 
at her castle. In proffering the invitation, she promises to show 
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him on the morrow the most beautiful thing he had ever seen. 
She carries out her promise by taking him the next day to Corbenic 
(p. 105), where he meets Pelles’s daughter. Then comes the story 
of the conception of Galahad (105-112), as recounted above. Be- 
tween pages 112-124 the main adventures are Lancelot’s rescue 
from wicked knights of the damsel who had cured him of the 
effects of the poisoned spring, his discovery that Hector was his 
half-brother and his meeting with Hector’s mother—lastly, the inci- 
dent of the enchanted carols in the Forest Perdue, to the spell of 
which Lancelot, too, succumbs. 

The most distinctive characteristic of pp. 59-87 is the introduc- 
tion of two new motifs: the Queen’s jealousy of Lancelot and her 
intimacy with Lionel and Bohort, who now become her confidants. 
These motifs are of prime importance in the Mort Artu, but they 
make their appearance here for the first time in the Lancelot. The 
whole passage, indeed, is full of motifs that are found also in the 
Mort Artu. In addition to the two just mentioned we have the 
following: (1) Calles’s daughter here, pp. 74 ff., nurses Lancelot 
through an illness, and she cherishes and confesses an unrequited 
passion for him. So with the Maid of Ascalot in the Mort Artu, 
VI, 226ff. (2) A tournament is proclaimed, pp. 78 ff., to draw 
Lancelot forth from his place of concealment. Cf. the Mort Artu, 
VI, 230. (3) Lancelot loves Gawain and Gaheries, and having 
overcome them in combat, not knowing who they were, pp. 85 ff., 
desires to conceal his identity. Cf. the fatal encounter of Lancelot 
with Gaheries in the Mort Artu, VI, 281 f. 

Now, the introduction of the first two motifs, just mentioned, 
coincides with a change of style. We pass from the fantastic and 
puerile adventures of the quest for Lancelot (which are renewed in 
their most aggravated form on the reintroduction of Yvain, p. 124) 
to pictures of real human character and passion. Guinevere’s 
dream is stamped with unmistakable pathos and power, and the 
same is true of the story of Calles’s daughter.**° Note, too, the 





130 The whole story of the war between Calles and his sons, V, 51 ff., shows 
a stronger grasp on reality than most of this part of the Lancelot, but it seems 
inseparably connected with the absurdities of IV, 303 ff., through “la vielle 
damoisele au cercle dor,” as she is called, V, 176. When she first appears, IV, 
284, she had “en son chef chapel de roses, quar ce estoit entor la Saint Jehan,” 
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description, pp. 65f., of Guinevere’s illness, really due to her 
anxiety about Lancelot, which the King interprets as simply physi- 
cal—also, her assumption of cheerfulness, when she is really filled 
with sorrow on her lover’s account. All of this is plainly beyond 
the reach of the author (or authors) of the bulk of this narrative 
of the quest for Lancelot. 

If my judgment is correct in attributing to another writer the 
passage just discussed, I would advance a step further and identify 
him with the author of the Mort Artu. The inference which first 
suggests itself in the premises is that the author of the Mort Artu 
in the episodes of his romance which are similar to those now be- 
fore us was merely exploiting the work of a predecessor. Indeed, 
these very similarities might be taken as evidence that the passages 
in the respective branches are by differenthands. The same writer, 
it might be argued, would hardly repeat himself so closely. Repe- 
tition, however, of motifs by the same author is not uncommon in 
the Arthurian romances.** The Middle Ages, in fact, were not so 
squeamish about such repetitions as later ages have been, although 
there are many examples of the phenomenon in the poetry and fic- 
tion even of recent centuries.'°* It is to be recollected, too, that 
the Lancelot and Mort Artu, though branches of the same cycle, 
are, nevertheless, separate works, and a reader who had read the 


and in return for information about the Red Knight, she exacts a promise of 
Lancelot that he will follow her, whenever summoned to do so. At IV, 303, 
she is wearing a “cercle dor” instead of the “chapel de roses,” and she calls 
Lancelot away from his combat with the disguised Bohort. She will not men- 
tion the task which she wishes Lancelot to execute (cp. especially on this sub- 
ject, V, 71), but, retarded by many adventures (IV, 302 ff., 316ff., V, 67, 60, 
71 f.), she finally brings him (V, 84f.) to the assistance of Calles’s sons and 
congratulates him (p. 87) when he has vanquished their opponents—If I am 
right in ascribing V, 59 ff. to a new author, this author interweaves his addition 
with the story of Calles’s wars (cp. 84 ff.), as the author of the Bohort episodes, 
IV, 215 ff., did his with the Charete story—The passage, IV, 319f., describing 
Guinevere’s grief on account of her anxiety for Lancelot, prepares us for V, 
59 ff., and is probably from the same pen. 

181 For repetition in Chrétien see W. Foerster’s discussion, pp. 163 f. of 
the Introduction to his Wérterbuch (Halle, 1914) of that poet’s works. 

182Cp., for example, Shakespeare’s plays. The Biron-Rosaline motif of 
“ Love’s Labor's Lost” is repeated in Much Ado (Benedict-Beatrice), the Julia 
motif of the Two Gentlemen of Verona in Twelfth Night (Viola).—Richard- 
son used the abduction motif in all his novels. 
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one was by no means sure of having read the other, or, at any rate, 
his reading of the two would probably be divided by such an inter- 
val that the similarity of motifs would pass unnoticed, to a large 
extent. After all, if the writer of one of the branches had no 
scruples about borrowing motifs from another branch, he is not 
likely to have been very scrupulous about borrowing from himself. 

It is to be considered, furthermore, that the passage, V, 215 ff., 
which describes how Lancelot painted pictures of the incidents of 
his career (including his love-affair with Guinevere) on the walls 
of his prison is, as we shall see, beyond any reasonable doubt, the 
insertion of the author of the Mort Artu, so that the fact that the 
episodes that we are now discussing as so similar should occur in 
separate branches does not tell against the identification which I 
have proposed. On the other hand, the similarity of style of these 
Lancelot episodes to that of the Mort Artu is such as no imitator 
could compass. Looking at the question from this point of view 
alone, we should have the strongest grounds for assuming identical 
authorship. 

It is hard to accept pp. 87-91 (the adventures of Lionel and 
Hector at the hill which Terican, brother of the giant, Carados, 
defends) as from the same author as pp. 59-87, which, like the 
Mort Artu, does not run into such empty descriptions of combats. 
Besides, the passage is incomplete without its sequel, 204 ff., where 
Lancelot kills Terican and (through Gaheries) liberates Hector 
and the rest, and in the part of the romance where this sequel occurs 
there is no material that betrays the same hand as pp. 59-87. I 
would consequently assign these Terican adventures to the Lancelot 
in an earlier form. 

Pp. 91-105 (Lancelot’s captivity at the hands of Morgan and 
the two queens, his liberation by Meleagant’s sister and his partici- 
pation in the tourney on the side of her father, Baudemagus, against 
the King of Norgales) does not bear so plainly the stamp of the 
style of the Mort Artu as pp. 59-87, but is, nevertheless, in all like- 
lihood, by the same author. It is far superior to the quest for 
Lancelot in general, being free from insipidities and extravagances. 
It is connected with the preceding (p. 88) by the idea that Lancelot 
was taken captive, whilst asleep, and by the references to his loss 
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of hair after drinking of the poisoned spring (p. 73). Morgan 
(p. 93) and Meleagant’s sister at first (p. 97), like Gaheries (p. 
87), fail to recognize him on that account. Morgan is introduced, 
p- 91, as if the reader had never heard of her. The Queen of So- 
restan, when she comes upon Lancelot asleep, calls to two ladies, 
“dont li vne auoit a non Morgue la fee & lautre Sebile.” The 
author connects the episode with the Charete story, IV, 155 ff., by 
making the three enchantresses imprison Lancelot in a Chastel de 
la Charete (not mentioned before in the Lancelot) and by repre- 
senting Meleagant’s sister as the instrument of his deliverance. 

As I have stated, there is no reason to ascribe the narrative cov- 
ered by pp. 91-105 to the author of the Mort Artu, except that it 
is in a superior style and continues the episodes, pp. 59-87, which 
we have reasons for connecting with that writer. Perhaps, too, 
one may add that in the scene (p. 93) of the three queens who re- 
quire Lancelot to choose one of their number, we have probably a 
classical reminiscence—the Judgment of Paris—as we have in the 
scene of his captivity in Morgan’s house, V, 217 (Aeneas’s flight 
from Troy), which is certainly from the same hand as the Mort 
Artu.'** Note, too, that Guinevere is called, p. 93, “fontaine de 
toute biaute”’*** as nowhere else, save in the Mort Artu, V1, 205— 
also, that here alone (V, 100f.), outside of the Mort Artu, does 
Mador de la Porte appear as an actor.**° 

One might at first be inclined to include among the expansions 
effected by the author of the Mort Artu the story of the conception 
of Galahad, V, 105 ff., which I have already discussed in the sec- 
tion on References. The unascetic tone of the passage accords 
with the style of that writer, and there are some rather noteworthy 
agreements in phrasing between the account (109 f.) of the drug- 
ging of Lancelot (by Brisane’s damsel) so as to deceive him into 

133 To be sure, in the later episode of Lancelot’s imprisonment in Morgan’s 
house, V, 215 ff., there is no allusion to his earlier captivity in the Chastel de la 


Charete, V, 92ff. Both were suggested, doubtless, by Morgan’s imprisonment 
of Lancelot, IV, 124 ff. 

184 The MS. which Sommer follows has “totes biautez,” but the singular is 
found in MS. 342, and, doubtless, other MSS. 

135 Even the name occurs only twice elsewhere in the Lancelot, viz., III, 
159, V, 236—in each case in one of those lists of names (here of prisoners) 
which the scribes expanded according to their pleasure. 
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cohabitation with Pelles’s daughter, and the account (216) of his 
subjection to the same process by Morgan’s damsel—a passage 
which, as I have already said, there is every reason to ascribe to 
the author of the Mort Artu. Cf. “Et il prent la coupe et le boit 
toute plaine et trueue la puison boine et douce” (p. 110) and “si 
but de la puison que la damoisele li donna en vne cope dargent et il 
le trueue douce et boine” (p. 215). On the other hand, as I have 
set forth above, the author of V, 105 ff., evidently knew Gawain’s 
visit to Corbenic, IV, 339 ff., in which the Mort Artu is used. The 
present passage, therefore, can hardly be by the author of the Mort 
Artu. I do not believe that pp. 112-124 (from the point where 
Lancelot, having begotten Galahad, leaves Corbenic, to the resump- 
tion of the adventures of the original questers with the introduction 
of Ywain) is entirely by the author of the episode of Galahad’s 
conception, which immediately precedes it. The reappearance of 
the girl who healed Lancelot, after he had drunk of the poisoned 
spring, connects these episodes in part with V, 84, and it seems most 
likely that what is here said about this girl is from the same pen 
as what is said of her previously. On the other hand, the story of 
the carols in the Forest Perdue (to say nothing of the Hector 
adventures, 117 ff.)—probably imitated, as we have seen, from 
Meraugis de Portlesguez—is apparently older than the passages 
which I am now discussing as expansions. The next of the pas- 
sages which I shall take up affords ground for this opinion. 


V, 165-190. 

The main incidents related in these pages are Lancelot’s rescue 
of the daughter of the Duke of Rochedon from a hateful marriage 
with the brother of the Queen of Sorestan and his victory (with 
the assistance of Baudemagus) over the companions of the Round 
Table, in which he is not recognized because of his disguise.’** 
Immediately after comes the summary of the exploits of Lancelot 

186 The tournament is at Camelot. The whole episode is an imitation of 
III, 210 ff. (the assemblies of Galehaut, in which Lancelot, disguised, plays much 
the same rdle). Lancelot’s paralysis in the midst of the fight on seeing Guine- 
vere, p. 176, is imitated from III, 206. This motif, which seems absurd enough 
to the modern reader, evidently enjoyed great favor in the Middle Ages as the 


last refinement of the amour courtois. It was introduced into Arthurian ro- 
mance by Chrétien de Troyes, Lancelot, 3685 ff. 
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and Gawain. We have here, in my opinion, an unmistakable sign 
of expansion in the following circumstance: At p. 153 Guinevere 
had received the self-playing chessmen from Lancelot, but she only 
thanks him for the marvellous gift at p. 188 (at the end of the 
tourney in which he vanquishes the knights of the Round Table), 
and then in the most natural manner, as if she were availing herself 
of the first opportunity she had had. As a matter of fact, she had 
lain with him twice (pp. 183, 184) in the interval. The expansion 
begins, I believe, with p. 165, 1. 8, where Lancelot, having been 
healed, leaves the widow’s house and goes to the “Chastel de la 
Charrette.” This castle is peculiar to pp. 91-105 and 165-190, 
and the same thing is true of the Queen of Sorestan and the 
daughter of the Duke of Rochedon. The expanded passage (as I 
regard it) begins: 


“Si cheualcherent tant qu’il vindrent a vn chastel que on apeloit 
le Chastel de la Charrete au terme que la damoisele y ot mis.” 


This nonchalant way of referring to an incident seventy pages 
back (p. 95), where Lancelot, in gratitude for his liberation from 
the Castel de la Charete by the daughter of the Duke of Rochedon, 
promises her to be on hand the day that is set for her compulsory 
marriage to the brother of the Queen of Sorestan, confirms our 
suspicion of interpolation. The reintroduction of the Duke’s 
daughter, after this long interval, as merely “la damoisele” be- 
trays the hand of the interpolator who had so recently written the 
previous interpolation that he forgets the long interval which sepa- 
rates the passages. One is entirely unprepared for this indefinite 
appellation as applied to a character who has been so long absent 
from the scene, and only a close examination of the respective pas- 
sages reveals the fact that the damsel in question is not “la damoi- 
sele’”’ who has been similarly referred to just two lines before—the 
one who, having been saved by Lancelot from burning at the stake 
(p. 163), accompanied him further on his journey. 

Now, inasmuch as we have here an interpolation thrust into the 
enchanted carols and chessmen episode (pp. 153f., 188 ff.), no 
doubt we have the same thing in their relation to that episode (pp. 
121 ff.) in the case of the incidents, pp. 113 ff., discussed above. 
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Within pp. 165-188, the incident (pp. 167 f.) of the knight’s 
fulfilling his promise to Lancelot and taking to the various courts 
the corpse of the girl he had slain (p. 160) is probably a part of 
the earlier narrative, and not of the intercalation, for it is a neces- 
sary sequel to pp. 160 ff. On the other hand, certain references in 
the dialogue between Morgan and Lancelot on p. 167 are from the 
interpolator’s hand. They connect the present interpolation with 
the episode of Lancelot’s imprisonment (pp. 91 ff.) by Morgan and 
the two queens and with the episode yet to come (pp. 215 ff.) of 
his imprisonment by Morgan in her “ manoir.” Both of these pas- 
sages are, as already stated, no doubt relatively late expansions and 
from the same pen as the present passage.—Similarly, the scene, 
pp. 178 ff., between Guinevere and the girl who cured Lancelot after 
he had drunk of the poisoned spring harks back to the passage, pp. 
59-87, which I have given reasons for accepting as by the author 
of the Mort Artu. The girdle which excites the Queen’s jealousy 
(p. 179) is the one which she had presented to Lancelot and which 
he in turn had given to this girl (p. 84) on her begging him for a 
keepsake after the poisoned spring affair. The motifs of the 
Queen’s jealousy and her intimacy with Bohort, which I commented 
on above as characteristic of pp. 59-87 and of the Mort Artu, it 
will be observed, recur here, along with the subtler psychology of 
those episodes on which I have also remarked. Notice, for exam- 
ple, pp. 178 f., how the jealous Guinevere, in rebuking the girl just 
mentioned for robbing another woman of Lancelot’s love, pretends 
that she is merely indignant on behalf of “vne haute dame qui 
moult est ma mie,” whereas she is, of course, really speaking for 
herself. This is quite in the style of pp. 59ff., and infinitely re- 
moved from the puerilities of the quest for Lancelot in this volume. 

The references to the Grail quest on p. 193, discussed above, 
show that this passage, which probably embraces p. 192, |. 12 (ap- 
proximately), to p. 194, 1. 13, was indisputably not a part of the 
original Lancelot, but whether it is by the same hand as pp. 166-188 
is difficult to decide. The reference (p. 193), however, to the tomb 
adventures of IV, 174ff., and the ascetic tone of this reference 
seem to weigh heavily against such a supposition. The summary 
of Lancelot’s and of Gawain’s adventures (including, p. 191, an 
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allusion to the final battle at Salisbury in the Mort Artu and, p. 192, 
another to Gawain’s death, also in that romance), which Arthur 
has recorded by his clerks (pp. 190-192), is undoubtedly a late 
insertion,!** like the other summaries of this nature (III, 429, IV, 
296, V, 130, 332) in the Lancelot. The suggestion came first, as 
seems manifest, from de Borron’s Merlin, where Blaise regularly 
records the deeds of Merlin. Such summaries were useful, no 
doubt, to contemporary readers as rudimentary tables of contents. 
V, 215-223. 

We have here the story of how Lancelot, being imprisoned by 
Morgan in “le plus fort manoir del monde, quar elle y quidoit bien 
Lancelot tenir a tous iors mes,” sees one day a man painting’®* the 
history of Aeneas (his flight from Troy) and decided that 


“se la chambre ou il gisoit estoit aussi pourtraite de ses fais & de 
ses dis molt li plairoit a ueoir les biaus contenemens de sa dame & 
molt li seroit grans alegemens de ses maus. Lors prie au pro- 
domme qui paignoit qui(1) li donnast de sez colours a faire en la 
cambre ou il gisoit .j. ymage. Et il dist que si feroit il volentiers. 
Si len bailla maintenant tous les estrumens qui aferoient a cel 
mestier.” 


Lancelot uses these materials to set forth in pictures his own 
career’®® from the time that he started for Camelot with the Lady 


137 Within this summary, the words, p. 190, “Apres iure mesire Gauuain 
& Bohors & Gaheries” are probably a still later insertion, for, as Sommer, note 
2, has pointed out, they contradict what precedes it and the express statement 
on p. 191, “ Si conta mesires Gauuain les soies [7. e., auuentures] apres, mais il 
ne li conuint mie iurer, quar il auoit iure au mouuoir de cort.” The knights are 
taking the oath to relate the truth in regard to their adventures. 

138 The writer says that the painter “paignoit vne anciene ystoire & desus 
chascune ymage auoit lettres qui disoient le sens de la painture.” This is quite 
in the medieval style. When Lancelot looks more closely, he perceives that the 
man is painting the story of Aeneas. 

139 In my note to the passage in the Mort Artu, where Morgan shows these 
pictures to Arthur (cf. p. 272 of my edition of that romance), I have cited the 
passages in earlier romances which Bédier and Novati have connected the pres- 
ent episode of the Lancelot with, viz., Thomas’s Tristan, I, 309 (Bédier’s edi- 
tion), and Roman de Troie, 14583 ff., respectively. Although I added other 
parallels, I was then inclined to accept the description (Salle aux Images) in 
the Tristan as the source of the Lancelot episode, but there it is a question of 
statues, not paintings, and, after all, the main distinctive resemblance between 
the passages is in the caresses which the lover lavishes on the image of his 
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of the Lake on, and also the careers of the other characters who 
have figured in the narrative (p. 218). Lancelot delights espe- 
cially in the image of Guinevere, bows before it and kisses it. 
Morgan had observed Lancelot’s pictures from the first night after 
he began them, but she permitted him to continue them in order 
that he might compromise himself : 


“Or ne lairoye, fait Morgue, en nulle maniere que iou cel pain- 
tre ne tenisse tant que toute ceste cambre ne fust painte, car iou sai 
bien quil y paindera toutes les oeures de lui & de la royne; et se il 
auoit tout paint lors si feroie iou tant que li roys Artus y uendroit, 
et puis si li feroie connoistre lez fais & la uerite de Lancelot & de 
la royne” (p. 218). 


Morgan’s motive was jealousy: 


“Car elle lamoit tant comme femme pooit plus amer homme, 
pour la grant biaute de lui, si estoit moult dolente de ce quil ne le 
uoloit amer par amors, quar elle len auoit mainte fois proiet, mais 
il ne len voloit oir.”**° 


After being in prison for two winters and one summer (p. 222), 
he escapes by the same means as he had employed in Chrétien’s 
Lancelot, 4654 ff., in gaining access to Guinevere, viz., by breaking 
the bars out of the windows with his bare hands. 


mistress—The closest parallel to our Lancelot episode is one which I have lat- 
terly observed, viz., the description of the pictures embroidered by Philomena 
in a “cortine” which we find in Il. 1088 ff. of the twelfth century Philomena 
(ascribed by some scholars, including its editor, to Chrétien de Troyes). C. 
de Boer has extracted the story from the Ovide Moralisé and edited it sepa- 
rately (Paris, 1909). By means of these pictures Philomena (Philomela) in- 
forms her sister of the wrongs she has suffered. De Boer does not observe 
that the French poet has here altered his Latin original, Metamorphoses, V1, 
576 ff., where Philomela conveys to Procne news of the outrages which Tereus 
has inflicted on her by means of embroidered letters, not pictures. Only in the 
Philomena and in the Lancelot (Mort Artu) do the pictures (in each case 
executed by a captive) serve not merely the purpose of decoration, but convey 
information that is important in the development of the narrative. Such 
themes, however, were in the air, and, possibly, the coincidence between the 
works in question may be accidental. 

140 Since Morgan was jealous, it does not really conflict with this passage 
when V, 166 f., it is said that she hated Lancelot most of all men. Later refer- 
ences to the present episode will be found, V, 237, 206, 310 f., 322. These allu- 
sions are due, no doubt, to redactors or to authors of parts of the Lancelot 
which were written after the present episode. 
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This whole episode, which is a striking one and altogether above 
the level of most of Vol. V, is closely attached to the trivial adven- 
tures that surround it and, indeed, are interwoven with it (pp. 219—- 
222). The sequel is found in the Mort Artu, VI, 236ff., where 
Morgan entices Arthur into her forest dwelling (here described as 
a “chastel”),?*1 and having convinced him by the pictures of Lan- 
celot’s intrigue with Guinevere, urges him te vengeance. It is per- 
fectly obvious that the Lancelot episode is without meaning except 
as preparing for its sequel in the Mort Artu.‘*® The two passages 
must be by the same hand. Now, there is no reason whatever for 
regarding the sequel as an interpolation in the Mort Artu. It is 
one of the finest things in that romance and does not differ in style 
from the best passages in it. The two passages, then, must be by 
the author of the Mort Artu. This conclusion is inescapable and 
affords valuable testimony as to the manner in which the original 
Lancelot grew ultimately to the huge bulk which the romance has 
attained in our MSS. and also as to the manner in which it was 
linked with the other members of the cycle. 

V, 284-285. 

The hermit reveals the fact to Mordred that he is the child of 
incest and predicts that Mordred and his father (Arthur) will slay 
each other. Mordred, enraged at the prophecy, kills the hermit. 

I have already discussed this episode very minutely above, in 
the section on References, especially in its relations to the Mort 
Artu, where the hermit’s prediction is fulfilled. It remains, how- 
ever, to inquire whether we have here a passage like the story of 
the conception of Galahad, V, 105 ff., which has its indispensable 
sequel in the Queste, yet is certainly not by the author of the Queste, 

141Jn the continuation of Chrétien’s Perceval by Wauchier de Denain, Il. 


30369 and 30541, respectively, we have the habitation of an enchantress called 
indifferently manoir and castel. 

142 P, Martens, E. Boehmer’s Romanische Studien, V, 557 ff. (1880), made 
this remark. On the basis of this episode which is commenced in the Agravain 
(last division of the Lancelot) and concluded in the Mort Artu, I inferred (p. 
xxxiii of the Introduction to my edition of the latter) that the two had the 
same author. The inference, however, was too sweeping, as the present article 
shows. 

Arthur ends his visit to Morgan in the Mort Artu, VI, 247. There is an 
allusion to this visit, it would seem, as late as VI, 273. 
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or one like the story of Lancelot’s imprisonment by Morgan in her 
forest dwelling, which, in a similar manner, is indissolubly con- 
nected with its sequel in the Mort Artu, but is unquestionably, one 
may say, from the same hand as the Mort Artu. Obviously, as it 
seems to me, the Morgan episode furnishes the true parallel to the 
passage now before us, for in each case the correspondence between 
the Lancelot episode and its sequel in the other branch is perfect. 
It is possible to assert, of course, that a redactor, in the case of V, 
284 f., might have been following the general method of the writer 
who composed the story of the conception of Galahad—only he 
harmonized his narrative better with the branch in which the sequel 
of his story was to be told. But there is no obstacle, I believe, to 
the simpler hypothesis of identifying the author of the passage be- 
fore us with the author of the Mort Artu. We have seen that this 
writer in the Morgan episode, V, 215 ff., and, very likely, in the 
other passages which I have suggested, made insertions in the Lan- 
celot, and so, in my opinion, we have in the present instance another 
example of these expansions from the same hand. I have already 
called attention to the partial coincidence in phrasing between V, 
284 f., and the corresponding passages of the Mort Artu, which is 
no less noteworthy than the complete harmony of incident that pre- 
vails between the two. The author of the present episode, as will 
be observed, introduces it as an incident of the journey of Lancelot 
and Mordred to the tournament at Peningue.'** 


V, 321-377. 

This stretch of narrative is occupied with the war which Arthur 
and Lancelot wage against Claudas and his allies, the Romans, and 
terminates with the expulsion of Claudas from the dominions which 
he has usurped and Lancelot’s recovery of his inheritance. The 
period which it covers extends from one Whitsuntide festival to 
another. 

143 The tournament of Peningue, V, 285 ff., has many features in common 
with the tournament at Winchester in the Mort Artu, VI, 207 ff. In both Lance- 
lot on the way stays at a vavassor’s house, receives from him a shield to disguise 
his identity, is accompanied to the tourney by a son of this vavassor (as Mor- 
dred is here also), wins the contest for the weaker side, fights Bohort and 
Hector incognito and receives a wound, is sought afterwards by a companion 
or companions. The Mort Artu, though superior, is probably the borrower. 
Similar, in some points, too, is the tournament at Camelot, V, 173 ff., which is 
in the part that I have ascribed to the author of the Mort Artu. 
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Preparation for the story of the war against Claudas would 
seem to begin as far back as V, 65f., where Guinevere, in her 
anxiety about Lancelot, despatches her “cousine” to the Lady of 
the Lake with a message in which she urges the latter to come to 
her. We hear nothing more of this messenger until pp. 256 ff. 
There we learn that she was first delayed by illness and then inter- 
cepted by Claudas, so that she never reached her destination. She 
persuaded a dwarf, however, to destroy Guinevere’s letter to the 
Lady of the Lake (which had not been mentioned, pp. 65 f.), so 
that it might not fall into Claudas’s hands, and for this act was 
thrown into prison at Claudas’s command. When Guinevere re- 
ceives news of all this, she writes to Claudas, threatening him with 
vengeance if he does not release her cousin. He gives a scornful 
answer, in which he bids his squire say to her, among other things: 


“jou ne li pris ne li ne son lecheour uaillant un esperon. Et sil 
fust qui faire losast, on le deust miex ardoir que nulle autre femme, 
car elle fait couchier auecques li celui que iou bien connois qui(1) 
est si preus & si vaillans quil na plain piet de terre.” 


On receiving this insulting message, the Queen, grieved and hu- 
miliated, expresses her longing for Lancelot (p. 263), in order that 
he might redress her wrongs. Nothing more is said of the affair 
until pp. 321 f., when Lancelot has returned to court and, having 
related the story of his imprisonment by Morgan, is told by the 
Queen of the outrages which Claudas had inflicted on her in act 
and word. She declares that he had done so, only because he 
thought, like the rest of the world, that Lancelot was dead. Lan- 
celot replies that he had postponed vengeance against Claudas for 
having deprived him of his inheritance until he saw his opportunity, 
but now that his old enemy has struck at him again through Guine- 
vere, he will no longer delay. Guinevere, seeing him in this mood, 
inflames him still further. After a preliminary consultation be- 
tween Lancelot and his especial intimates at court, the matter is 
brought to Arthur’s attention, and war is decided upon and soon 
afterwards begun. 

In the section on References above, I have already given what 
I trust will prove convincing reasons for regarding this episode of 
the wars against Claudas and the Romans as based on the story of 
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Arthur’s wars against Lancelot and the Romans in the Mort Artu, 
VI, 311 ff. The table of references which follows upon that sec- 
tion shows also that in this part of the Lancelot there are a number 
of specific allusions to the Mort Artu. Furthermore, Claudas’s 
familiarity with the amours of Lancelot and Guinevere, which is 
shared by nobody else in the Lancelot, save Lancelot’s kinsmen, 
suggests the influence of the Mort Artu, where that intrigue be- 
comes, indeed, the common talk. So, too, I believe, with his saying 
that Guinevere ought to be burnt for her adultery.'** In my opin- 
ion, this refers to the Mort Artu, V1, 279 ff., where, Guinevere, 
having been caught with Lancelot, is led forth to suffer punishment 
at the stake. 

There can be practically no doubt that V, 256-263, which pre- 
pares the way for the episode of the war of Lancelot and Arthur 
against Claudas, is by the same author as the actual narrative of 
that war, and it would seem, on first consideration, that the same 
thing is true of V, 65 f., which tells us how Guinevere in the first 
instance sent her cousin on the abortive errand to the Lady of the 
Lake. But there are some points bearing on the question yet to 
be noted. In the first place, there is a discrepancy between pp. 
65 f. and pp. 258 ff., respectively, inasmuch as in the former Guine- 
vere entrusts the girl with an oral message only, in the latter with 
a written message. Now, if pp. 65-263, inclusive, to say nothing 
of pp. 263-377, were all written by the same person, it might be 
said that after composing the long stretch of 190 big quarto pages, 
which separated the two passages, the author, when returning to 
the subject, had naturally forgotten that he had made the original 
message merely oral. But it is virtually certain that this whole 
narrative is not from the same hand. Apart from the arguments 
which I have presented to prove that pp. 66-87 are by the author 
of the Mort Artu and that pp. 321-377, and hence pp. 256-263, are 
by a person who used that romance as a source, it is not at all prob- 
able that a writer should have related the incident of Guinevere’s 
despatching her messenger in something less than two pages (pp. 
65 f.), purely with a view to the subsequent episode of the war 

144 Burning, it is true, is, in the romances, the usual penalty for adultery, 


when committed by a woman. For something corresponding in actual medizval 
life see my edition of the Mort Artu, p. 282. 
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with Claudas, though not mentioning Claudas, then dropped the 
subject completely for 190 large quarto pages (which in the num- 
ber of words it contains does not fall far short, if at all, of an 
average Waverley novel), then resumed it for seven pages, and 
after that dropped it again, to return to it only after fifty-eight more 
pages devoted to other incidents. In no period of history would 
such a procedure as this be probable, but least of all in the late 
twelfth or early thirteenth century (the date of the Lancelot in its 
earlier forms), when French prose was in its infancy and the longest 
work which it has to show (Villehardouin’s Chronicle), outside of 
the Arthurian romances—the manner of whose evolution is the 
question at issue—is nothing like so long as the single stretch of 
190 pages just mentioned.**® 

The true explanation of the narrative, as it stands in our MSS., 
seems to me to be as follows: As I have already intimated, the 
author of the war with Claudas (and the Romans) attached his 
narrative to the Lancelot in an earlier form by interweaving it with 
the romance as he found it in this earlier form. But, if he did 
this, he, no doubt, composed consecutively the different parts of the 
additional material, and, if this is true, he is not likely to have been 
guilty of the discrepancy which I have noted above. What he 
probably did was to take an episode which he found in the Lancelot 
that he was expanding, but turn it to a new use. If this theory is 
correct, the errand of Guinevere’s cousin must have had a different 
termination in this earlier Lancelot, and she may have reached her 
destination, after all. It may be, then, that the Queen originally 
received the consolation which, according to IV, 215, she was ac- 
customed to seek from the Lady of the Lake. It is to be noted, 
moreover, that pp. 65 f. contain no hint that the Queen’s messenger 
was going into an enemy’s country. 

I have so far assumed that the expansion for which the author 
of the war with Claudas and the Romans is responsible began with 


145 Even in our metrical romances the narrative often shows what the Ger- 
mans call Verschlingungen, but, of course, on nothing that approaches the scale 
of the Lancelot. The Lancelot, as expanded in the manner described in this 
article, had a detrimental influence in this regard, not only on the later Arthurian 
romances, but, as we have seen, on European fiction down to the seventeenth 
century—partly by direct, partly by indirect influence. 
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p. 321. It is quite likely, however, that the incident of Brumant’s 
perishing when, in spite of all warnings, he sits down in the Peri- 
lous Seat, which occupies pp. 318—321—that is, the space between 
the conclusion of the long quest for Lancelot (which began IV, 
321) and the commencement of the episode of the war with 
Claudas—is from the same hand as pp. 321 ff. This passage, as 
we have seen, rests on the Queste and the Estoire, but a writer who 
borrowed from the Mort Artu, as we suppose the author of the 
episode of that war to have done, would very naturally have known 
the two branches just named, also, and the fact that Brumant, p. 
329, is spoken of as Claudas’s nephew makes one all the more dis- 
posed to view the episode relating to his death and pp. 321-377 as 
productions of the same author. In that case the work of this 
author would begin at p. 318, just after the quest for Lancelot was 
ended. 

It should be observed, still further, in regard to the Claudas 
episodes with which we are dealing that, although they were sug- 
gested, of course, by the Claudas episodes at the beginning of the 
Lancelot, they are not from the same pen. The inferiority of style 
which marks the present narrative, as compared with the earlier 
one, leaves no doubt on this question.**® The author of the present 
episode, it is true, has profited by his model, and pp. 256-263 and 
322-325 are among the more interesting parts of Vol. V, but the 
remarkable vigor and the spirit of the chansons de geste which we 
have noted in the earlier wars of Claudas are wanting here. On 
the other hand, the story of Lancelot seems to require that at some 
time or other he should regain the patrimony of which Claudas had 
robbed him.'** Accordingly, even in the earliest form of the ro- 
mance there was very likely an episode that related such an achieve- 
ment on his part, but if such was the case, it has not survived to 

146 The enormous extent of narrative that separates the earlier Claudas 
episodes (which terminate, I, 104) even from V, 256 (to say nothing of V, 321), 
viz., 044 pages, points to the same conclusion—Between I, 124, and V, 256, 
Claudas is mentioned only five times (IV, 36, 220, V, 114, 120, 210) and in each 
case just incidentally. 

147Jn Ulrich von Zatzichoven’s Lanzelet, ll. 8040 ff. (i. e., near the end of 
the romance), Lancelot, after many adventures, goes to recover his patrimony, 


but, finding his uncle there ruling in his name, leaves him in peaceful possession. 
He obtains another kingdom, however, through his wife, Iblis. 
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posterity, or, at least, has been so altered in the narrative that we 
have, V, 321 ff., as to be unrecognizable in its original outlines. 
The case would be somewhat similar to that of the story of Gala- 
had’s conception, V, 105 ff., in its relation to the (hypothetical 
lost) Queste narrative on the subject, which we must presume to 
have been supplanted by the narrative actually preserved (V, 105 
ff.) in the Lancelot. 

In comparing V, 321 ff., with the first part of the Lancelot, the 
following details are also significant. The Lady of the Lake has 
completely lost her supernatural character and Claudas has a valiant 
illegitimate son, Claudin, to match Ban’s godson, Banin. 

According to the theory which I have advanced, the author of 
the episode of the war with Claudas and the Romans would have 
had before him not only the Queste, Mort Artu, and Estoire, but 
the whole of the Lancelot down to V, 318, substantially as it is 
preserved to us in our MSS."*8_ Now, in this episode we have V, 
333 f., a dialogue between Bohort and Lancelot which is based on 
the accounts of Bohort’s visit to Corbenic, V, 139 ff., and 294 ff., 
and contains references to his affair with Brangoire’s daughter, IV, 
267 ff. But we have seen that these Bohort adventures are, beyond 
question, imitations of corresponding adventures of Lancelot (V, 
105 ff.), and consequently later expansions. If we regarded them, 
then, as of later composition than the episode of the war with 
Claudas, V, 321 ff., we should have to explain that dialogue as in- 
serted in this episode by the author of the Bohort adventures just 
mentioned. I see, however, no reason why we should not identify 
the author of the war of Arthur and Lancelot against Claudas with 
the author of these same Bohort adventures. 


V, 377-409. 
These are the concluding pages of the Lancelot, and, I believe, 
the work of still another hand.1*® Their most distinctive feature, 


148 He may have used other sources for details. The name of the strong- 
hold occupied by Claudas, V, 330 ff., “chasteau del cor,” was very probably 
derived from the Castel del Cor episode of Wauchier de Denain’s continuation 
to Chrétien’s Perceval, ll. 21937 ff. There is a reason for this specific name in 
the latter case, none in the former. 

149 Sommer, V, 378, note 1, says with regard to the court which Arthur is 
holding at Whitsuntide at the beginning of this passage: “ This court, I believe, 
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and one which, in my judgment, justifies the assumption of different 
authorship, is the introduction of Perceval here for the first time 
as a character in our romance. The introduction was, no doubt, 
suggested by the Queste, where this original Grail Winner, though 
now rejected in favor of Galahad, still plays an important role. 
Aside from this feature, as my section on References renders plain, 
pp. 377-409 exhibit an unmistakable knowledge of both the Queste 
and the Mort Artu. The last pages, 407-409, were, of course, 
written for the express purpose of uniting the Lancelot with the 
Queste, which comes immediately after it in the series. Here (pp. 
407 f.) Galahad is put into the convent (remaining there until he 
is eighteen years old) where he is found by Lancelot at the begin- 
ning of the Queste, VI, 4. It is to be observed, however, that the 
end of the Lancelot and the beginning of the Queste are, after all, 
very imperfectly harmonized; for at the beginning of the latter, 
VI, 3f., Lancelot knows nothing of the nunnery where Galahad 
has been brought up and a messenger from it evidently puzzles him. 
Accordingly, on his arrival at this nunnery (p. 4) he does not rec- 
ognize his son, Galahad, at all, and the presence of Bohort and 
Lionel there surprises him. Contrast with this the account of 
Galahad’s bringing up at this convent (of which Pelles’s sister in 
the Lancelot, though not in the Queste, is said to be the head) at 
the end of the Lancelot, which, as must be remembered, is not sepa- 
rated even by a single folio from the beginning of the Queste in 
the MSS., that unite the two branches. Here (p. 408) it is said 
that Lancelot, Hector, Bohort and Lionel all frequently visited 
Galahad in the nunnery. Now, it is impossible that such flatly con- 
tradictory passages should be from the same hand, and yet the 
story of Galahad’s conception and bringing up must have been told 
in some form or other in the primitive Queste, before it was ad- 
justed to the Lancelot, and, more especially, before the elaborate 
account of that hero’s conception had been interpolated in the 
was the first incident in what is now La Mort Le Roi Artu before its separation 
from Part III, by the intercalation of the Galahad-Quest.” For a refutation 
of the view of the origin of the Mort Artu here involved, apart from the present 
article, I will refer the reader to my previous articles in the Romanic Review, 


viz., “ Arthuriana,” III, 173 ff. (1912), and “The Development of the Mort 
Arthur Theme in Medieval Romance,” IV, 403 ff. (1913). 
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Lancelot, V, 105 ff. Consequently, the beginning of the Queste, 
as we have it, must represent a modification of the original Queste 
in respect to these matters. It is natural to suppose that the author 
of V, 105 ff., would modify the beginning of the Queste, as far as 
was necessary, to make it agree with his story of the begetting of 
the Grail Winner, when he inserted this story in the Lancelot, and, 
consequently, that the beginning of the Queste, as we have it in 
the extant MSS., was due to him.’*° If so, it seems evident, in 
view of the contradictions just noted, that V, 407—409, is not from 
his pen, but is the production of some later and inferior writer— 
probably identical with the author of the preceding pages, 377—407 
—who undertook to supplant an earlier and more harmonious ad- 
justment of the Lancelot to the Queste at this point by the passage 
which we have before us. That he should have bungled the matter 
to such a degree is due, most likely, to the fact that he did not have 
a copy of the Queste present at the time and so relied upon his de- 
fective recollection of that branch. The gross inconsistencies, thus 
left standing in our MSS., demonstrate once more the carelessness 
and imsouciance with which the redactors and assembleurs of the 
Vulgate cycle did their work. 

For the rest, V, 377-409, is made up mainly of exploitations of 
motifs that had already done service in earlier divisions of the 
Lancelot: (1) pp. 378 ff., Lancelot, again deceived by Brisane, co- 
habits a second time with Pelles’s daughter. Cf. V, 105ff. (2) 
381 ff., 393 ff., on Guinevere’s account (after discovering the true 
nature of his act), he goes mad. Cf. III, 414ff. (3) Perceval 
and Hector, not being aware of each other’s identity, engage in 
combat. Cf. I, 279 ff., and innumerable other passages. (4) Pp. 
400 ff., Lancelot again visits Corbenic, and, among other things, 

150 The facts brought out in my discussion of V, 105 ff., in the section on 
References, show that that episode (conception of Galahad) was not by the 
author of the Queste; but the person who wrote it may have modified the begin- 
ning of the Queste so as to make it read as we now find it in the MSS. There 
is nothing in the one that contradicts the other. This writer, however, though 
he must have discarded (in part, at least) the account of Galahad’s bringing 
up which stood in the primitive Queste, must also have put something in its 
place; but whatever he may have inserted in the Lancelot on the subject was 
supplanted, as I have said above, by the author of pp. 407-409. 


I take occasion to say here that I believe now that the Queste underwent 
greater changes than I assumed in the Romanic Review, IV, 460, note 92. 
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sees the Grail there a second time. Cf. V, 105 ff. (5) Pp. 402 
ff., Lancelot is taken to the Ille de Joie to recover. Cf. I, 399 ff. 
(Ille Perdue). 

Lancelot’s second cohabitation with Pelles’s daughter, pp. 378 
ff., it may be remarked, is contrary to the whole spirit of the story 
of the conception of Galahad, and brings to naught the splendid 
parody on the conception of Christ, which, as I have said above, was 
plainly the intention of that story. 

Altogether V, 377-409, constitutes one of the weakest parts of 
the Lancelot, and with it our romance, which had been so long in 
process of evolution, expires, as it were, of inanition. 


To sum up the main conclusions of this article as to the devel- 
opment of the Lancelot,’ I would repeat that, in my opinion, the 
Lancelot in its original form embraced merely the story of the 
hero’s birth, his bringing up by the Lady of the Lake, his early ex- 
periences at Arthur’s court and achievements connected therewith, 
his love-affair with Guinevere and his friendship for Galehaut, 
together with the three assemblies which lead up to that friendship, 
and the intrigue between Galehaut and the Lady of Malehaut, which 
is parallel to that of Lancelot and Guinevere—still further, the sub- 
sequent adventures of Lancelot and Gawain down to Galehaut’s 
death, IV, 155. 

Within this so-called Galehaut section (from the beginning of 
the romance down to IV, 155) the first considerable expansions, in 
order of time, were doubtless Merlin’s enserrement, III, 19-21, 
and the False Guinevere episode, IV, 1o-81. The episode of 
Claudas’s wars with his barons, III, 47-105, is also a later expan- 
sion, but, owing to its connection with Lionel and Bohort, who, as 
it would seem, did riot figure in the earliest form of the Lancelot, 
must have been of still later introduction. 

151 The extant version of the childhood of Lionel and Bohort which (ac- 
cording to my theory) was substituted for a much briefer earlier version would 
be a case of expansion backwards. Otherwise, if my results are correct, the 
expansion (with the exception, of course, of the briefer interpolations) was 
almost exclusively forwards. These were the views which I expressed, also, in 
the Romantic Review, IV, 465 (1913). A more thorough study of the Lancelot, 
however, has convinced me that the recasting of older materials which these 


expansions rendered necessary was greater than I was at that time inclined to 
believe. 
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The episodes concerning Hector in the Lancelot are probably of 
even later origin than those concerning Bohort, so that we are jus- 
tified, I believe, in counting, too, among the expansions, the adven- 
tures of this character in the Galehaut section. They run through 
the greater part of III, 277-357, 388-407, being interwoven with 
the adventures of Lancelot and Gawain. 

Besides these expansions, we should include as still later addi- 
tions the passages discussed above under the head of References. 

Even if we subtract all the hypothetical expansions and inter- 
polations just mentioned from our actual text of the Galehaut, 
however, we should still have a romance of approximately 350 big 
quarto pages (Sommer’s edition), which seems too large for a 
work that was composed when French prose was hardly out of 
its swaddling-bands. Consequently, one may safely assume, I be- 
lieve, that some of the episodes which remain even after the above 
subtraction represent still other expansions. This may be true 
even of certain of the episodes in which Gawain and Lancelot are 
the capital figures, e, g., Gawain’s imprisonment by the giant, Cara- 
dos, IV, 88 and 113 ff., or Lancelot’s undoing of the spell of the 
Val Sans Retour, IV, 116 ff. Specific evidence, however, to decide 
such questions is lacking. 

To the Galehaut in its original form was added next, I believe, 
the part of the narrative which is covered by IV, 155-321, minus 
the Bohort episodes and the interpolations discussed above in the 
section on References. These pages embrace, inter alia, of cuurse, 
the prose rendering of Chrétien’s Lancelot and have been, accord- 
ingly, termed the Charete section in this article. 

At this stage of the evolution of the Lancelot, in my opinion, 
the characters of Bohort and Lionel were introduced (including, 
of course, the story of their father, the elder Bohort). The ac- 
count, however, of the childhood of the two princes which the 
author of the earlier (in date) Bohort episodes of the Charete sec- 
tion must, at the same time, have inserted in the beginning of the 
Lancelot has been supplanted in our extant MSS. by a new version, 
in which III, 87-105, in particular, probably owes not a great deal 
to the older version. Not all of the Bohort episodes in IV, 155- 
321, are from the same pen. This hero’s affair with Brangoire’s 
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daughter, IV, 267ff., is a later insertion (based on the story of 
Galahad’s conception, V, 105 ff.), and, doubtless, from the same 
hand as the episodes which recount his visits to Corbenic, V, 139 ff., 
294 ff., to say nothing of the wars of Arthur and Lancelot against 
Claudas, V, 321 ff. 

It was after the expansion of our romance with the earliest set 
of episodes concerning Lionel and Bohort that the character of 
Hector was created and both the Galehaut and Charete sections 
were expanded with his adventures. 

With IV, 321, begins, I believe, a new expansion (or extension) 
of the Lancelot—in the form of a quest for Lancelot by Gawain 
and other knights. It does not end until V, 318 (Lancelot’s return 
to court). Even in the first instance it was conceived on a larger 
scale than any previous quest for Lancelot, but the original narra- 
tive (IV, 321-V, 318) has been subjected to redaction and expan- 
sion, perhaps, beyond any other part of the Lancelot, the loose 
quest form inviting, as it were, changes and additions of all kinds. 
Late insertions in this part of our romance are the important pas- 
sages which I have considered above in the section on References— 
especially the passages V, 58 ff., 166 ff., 215 ff., 284 f., which I have 
assigned to the author of the Mort Artu, and the still later passages, 
in my opinion, of Gawain’s (IV. 339 ff.), Lancelot’s (V, 105 ff.), 
and Bohort’s (V, 139 ff., 294 ff.) visits to Corbenic—composed in 
the order here indicated and after the Mort Artu (as well as the 
Queste) was already in existence. Perhaps latest of all among 
the expansions of this Lancelot quest are the interpolations, V, 
243 ff. (Lancelot’s adventures at his grandfather’s tomb), and 249, 
277 ff. (he sees the mystic stag and lions in the forest). 

Next was added the story of the wars between Claudas, on the 
one hand, and Arthur and Lancelot, on the other, viz., V, 321-377, 
with the preparatory passage, V, 256-263. The whole was sug- 
gested, it would seem, by the Mort Artu, and is very likely by the 
same hand as the later Bohort adventures (affair with Brangoire’s 
daughter, visits to Corbenic, etc.). 

The concluding section of the romance, V, 377-409, is probably 
by still another author, who had before him virtually the entire 
Lancelot down to V, 377, in the same form in which it has been 
preserved to us in our MSS. 
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According to this analysis, then, the whole of V, 321-409, 
apart from the earlier interpolated passages, which I have indicated, 
was written after the Mort Artu. 

Finally we have to consider certain scattered interpolations of 
less extent than those which I have thus far mentioned in this sum- 
mary. A glance over the table of references which I have given 
above will show what they are. They are all, in my opinion, rela- 
tively late insertions. In some cases—as when a brief perfunctory 
reference is made to a character in some other member of the cycle, 
such as Joseph of Arimathea (Estoire) or Galahad (Queste)—we 
have, no doubt, the insertions of assembleurs or redactors of the 
cycle. There are certain interpolations, however, among this num- 
ber (apart from those already mentioned in the present summary ) 
that are not so brief. Much the most numerous of these are the 
interpolations that refer to the Estoire del Saint Graal. They run 
all through the Lancelot, as the above table of references shows, 
and it seems reasonable to suppose that the majority of them were 
the work of the same person, who aimed at uniting the Lancelot 
with the Estoire (and sometimes with the Queste). This is true, 
I take it, of III, 3, 13, 88, which all relate to Lancelot’s genealogy 
and are in harmony on this subject. The same hand probably 
added III, 140 (monastery founded by Leucan, nephew of Joseph 
of Arimathea), IV, 174 ff. (Lancelot’s adventures at the tombs 
of the elder Galahad and Symeu), and the passages, IV, 321 f., 
324 ff., which are reproduced bodily from the Estoire—only with 
somewhat abbreviated text—also V, 231 ff. (Heliser and the abbey 
of La Petite Ausmosne), 243 ff. (Lancelot’s adventures at his 
grandfather’s tomb), 249, 277 ff. (Lancelot’s mystic vision of the 
stag and lions and the interpretation of the same).’°? It would 
appear, moreover, from the facts brought out at the end of my dis- 
cussion of V, 243ff., that this interpolator also expanded the 
Estoire, adding, at least, the final incident of that branch (lions and 


152TII, roo f., 215 ff. (Arthur’s dreams and their interpretation) constitute 
an interpolation of considerable length, and the author seems to have known the 
Estoire, but they have not the purpose of the interpolations just listed—viz., to 
connect that branch with the Lancelot—The Brumant episode, V, 318 ff., may 
be also by our interpolator, but, as I have said above, I think it is more likely by 
the author of Claudas’s last wars. 
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the bleeding tomb).—The distribution of these interpolations seems 
to show that they were first made after the Lancelot had been ex- 
tended to V, 318. 

The isolated interpolations from the Perlesvaus and Merlin con- 
tinuations were, doubtless, still later. 

Another important conclusion to be drawn from the above anal- 
ysis of the Lancelot seems to be that only a small part of the addi- 
tions by which the original romance has been expanded to its final 
enormous bulk were cyclic in aim. If we leave aside a few bare 
references to other branches, we can ascribe such a purpose only 
to the interpolations, V, 105 ff. (Lancelot begets Galahad), 215 ff. 
(Lancelot, imprisoned by Morgan, paints the pictures which later 
reveal to Arthur his intrigue with Guinevere), 284 f. (the hermit 
tells Mordred of his incestuous birth and of the evil he is destined 
to cause), and to the interpolations, just named, which connect the 
Lancelot with the Estoire.1°* There are other passages that are 
cyclic in effect, though not in aim, as my comment on the passages 
in question, I trust, has shown. This is true even of such episodes 
as Gawain’s visit to Corbenic, IV, 339 ff., and Bohort’s two visits 
to the same place, V, 139 ff., 294 ff. The writers in these cases 
were simply exploiting other branches of the cycle for their expan- 
sions, just as they exploited Chrétien’s poems, Meraugis de Port- 
lesguez (it would seem), and, no doubt, many a lost metrical ro- 
mance. After all, however, the larger portion of the accretions 
which our romance received in the course of its evolution cannot be 
termed cyclic in any sense.?* 

153 V, 105 ff., has no meaning without the Queste, nor V, 215 ff., 284 f., with- 
out the Mort Artu. They were inserted obviously to unite the respective 
branches. In the case of the interpolations which link the Lancelot with the 
Estoire (and in some instances the Queste, too), the union is not so intimate 


as this, except in the case of V, 243 ff., but, nevertheless, the cyclic object is 
manifestly present. 

154]t is not necessary to assume that the additions invariably originated 
with scribes, at various stages, or with the men who assembled or redacted 
the cycle, as a whole. Other people, doubtless, took a hand in these expan- 
sions. Even a lord or a lady who had read or had heard read the Lancelot in 
an earlier form might feel moved to make suggestions, as Marie de Champagne 
did to Chrétien in the composition of his Lancelot. The essential thing to 
observe, however, is this: Nowadays, a person who, from the reading of fiction, 
might be inspired to try something in the same vein, would write a separate 
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short story or novel and send it to a magazine. In the twelfth or thirteenth 
century such a person—especially if he were writing in prose—would frequently 
find satisfactory expression for his inspiration in attaching his inventions to 
the romance which had stimulated him to the act of composition and in making 
the old characters the heroes and heroines of the episodes which he might add. 
Thus, his work would simply go to swell the bulk of a previously existing 
romance. 

The whole article above implies a refutation of the MS. ascriptions of the 
Lancelot to Walter Map. We have no means of judging why these ascriptions 
were made. Map, however, was one of the leading men of the age and of 
Welsh origin, and it may be that on that account some scribe or redactor, or 
possibly even the author of some part of the romance, endeavored to win the 
prestige of his name for these pseudo-Celtic stories. 


J. DoucLas Bruce 


UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 


























SOME THEORIES OF IRISH LITERARY 
AND THE LAY OF YONEC 


INFLUENCE 


LTHOUGH it is universally recognized that there is in the 
so-called Breton Lays and in the early French chivalric 
romances a mass of material which has been derived from oriental 
and classical sources, this fact and the important problems to which 
it gives rise receive scant attention from those scholars who main- 
tain that the primary source of these early French poems is to be 
found in Irish literature. The fact they recognize, of course, and 
whenever the appearance of this extraneous matter in a French 
poem, which in their opinion is certainly Irish in substance, would 
seem to run counter to their theory, they explain the presence of 
this non-Irish matter on the ground that it has been substituted by 
the French poet for matter in his Irish source which he did not 
understand; or else, that it had been amalgamated with Irish matter 
on Irish soil, put into literary form, and then passed on to the con- 
tinent. When Professor Brown, for example, argues’ for an origin 
of the Welsh Owain independent of the French version of Chré- 
tien, he is bothered by the appearance in both versions of a magic 
ring, since the difference in the handling of the ring episodes forms 
one of the supports of his thesis. Because magic rings do not 
occur in early Irish literature, the logical method would seem to 
demand that he look elsewhere for examples of a magic ring em- 
ployed as the ring is employed in the Ivain story; he would not, of 
course, have had to search far, as there are many examples in tales 
which are certainly not Irish in origin and which Chrétien must 
have known, the Salomon and Morolf story, for instance. Pro- 
fessor Brown is sure, however, that the Welsh Owain is derived 
directly from a Brythonic marchen worked up into literary form, 
and he suggests, therefore, that the magic ring which in Chrétien’s 
version, Laudine gives to Ivain, has been substituted for the magic 
branch which in the Irish Jmram Brain is a talisman which admits 
the bearer to the other world; hence in the original version of the 
1 Romanic Review, III, 1912, 143 sq. 
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Ivain story, the ring must have been such a talisman. He discovers 
the evidence of this original function in “the way in which Ivain 
finds himself powerless to restrain Lunete from taking away his 
ring when she comes for it” (Ivain, 2704 sq.), an episode to which 
he finds “a striking parallel in the behavior of the magic branch” 
in the Voyage of Bran (I, 16) ; here the fairy lady takes the magic 
branch from Bran: “the branch sprang from Bran’s hand into the 
hand of the woman, nor was there strength in Bran’s hand to hold 
the branch.” It makes no difference, of course, that there is not 
the slightest similarity between the two episodes, that there is no 
hint, either in the French or the Welsh versions of Jvain, that the 
ring was a magic talisman “endowing its owner with the mar- 
vellous power of penetrating to the other world”; that Laudine 
expressly tells Ivain when she presents him with the ring that it 
will protect him from sickness and imprisonment, the only actual 
hindrances which, he has said, will prevent him from returning to 
her; that, when he does not return as he has pledged himself to do, 
and when Lunete, in the name of her mistress demands the ring, 
he makes no effort to retain it, as, it would seem, Bran did do in the 
case of the magic branch; it makes no difference that there are 
countless tales, certainly not Irish, in which appears a magic ring 
possessing exactly the properties ascribed to this ring, notably, for 
example, the ring in Floire et Blancheflor. Moreover, since the 
ring as a protective talisman or love pledge, occurs in both the 
French and Welsh versions (the latter omits it at the parting scene 
but retains it in the scene where Luned denounces Owain, p. 187, 
II, 31) it must have had a place in the source, +, which, according 
to Professor Brown’s hypothesis, was the original of both the 
French and Welsh versions. This source “was not pure Welsh” 
but it certainly must have been put into literary form by some one 
familiar with Irish and Welsh literature and traditions, especially 
with Irish stories dealing with the other world, since the Welsh 
version contains “a great number of primitive details” which, he 
maintains, must have come from such tales. It is difficult to see, 
however, why the author of x should have substituted for the 
magic branch, which must have been entirely familiar to him from 
its occurrence in other world stories which he knew well, the magic 
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ring which not only has no place in such stories but no place in 
Irish literature. 

In a similar fashion Professor Cross explains? features in the 
Lay of Yonec which he cannot find in those Irish tales which he 
argues furnished the material for the poem. He shows that the 
belief that supernatural beings could have intercourse with mortal 
women was common among the ancient Irish, as also was the belief 
that such beings appeared in the form of birds. These facts, how- 
ever, do not prove that these ideas came to Marie or to her source 
from Irish tales, since there were accessible to the author of Yonec 
a host of tales, certainly not Irish, based upon these same ideas. 
“The sons of God came unto the daughters of men,” says the 
author of Genesis, VI, 3, and this belief is echoed more than once 
in Holy Writ, in lives of the Saints, in the exempla of preachers. 
And there is Ovid telling again and again how supernatural beings 
visit mortals either in the form of mortals or in the form of ani- 
mals and birds. Jupiter takes on the form of a woman and ap- 
pears as the huntress Diana when he rapes Callisto (M., Il, 425); 
Mercury, flying idly through the air, beholds Herse the beautiful 
and loves her; “vertit iter, caeloque petit terrena relicto,” and in 
human form, a regular cultus adulter, enjoys her; her sister dis- 
covers the secret and tries to prevent his visits; he turns her into 
stone and “terras linquit et ingreditur iactatis aethera pennis” (M., 
II, 708 sq.) ; Jupiter takes on the form of a bull, carries off Europa 
across the sea, and then lays aside his disguise and “se confessus 
est” (M., II, 845 sq.) ; he becomes a swan and begets from Leda 
the fair Helen (Her., XVI, 41 sq.) ; Juno takes the form of Beroé, 
the old nurse of Semele, and urges her, on the ground that “ multi 
nomine divorum thalamos iniere pudicos” (M., III, 28), to de- 
mand proof of the divine character of the lover who comes to visit 
her, and the god then descends as god. Then again there are the 
stories which certainly come from oriental sources; the story of 
the wizard Nectanebus and his union with the mother of Alexander 
in the various versions of the Alexander romance; the story of the 
devil who usurped the form and throne of Solomon; the story of 
that same devil, now an angel, in the famous tale of the Emperor 


2“ The Celtic Origin of the Lay of Yonec,” University of North Carolina, 
Studies in Philology, 1913, pp. 26 sq. 
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Jovinian in which the angel takes the place of the emperor and is 
received by the Queen as her husband whether or not he plays the 
husband’s part. Why, therefore, is it necessary to cite as evidence 
of the Irish character of Yonec, a tale from the Book of Fermoy, 
fifteenth century, in which the god Manannan mac Lir assumes the 
form of King Fiachna Lurga and with the latter’s permission visits 
his wife; the lover in Yonec or in such tales as those just cited does 
not ask such permission. Or why cite, as a parallel to the change 
of sex of the lover in Yonec, a passage from the fourteenth cen- 
tury Book of Ballymote in which a messenger from Mannannan 
takes on the form of a woman in order to visit Tuag, daughter of 
Conall, and carries her off? Even granting that this passage oc- 
curred in the original version of the Dinnshenchus, a fact which is 
by no means proved since such a detail might easily have been added 
during the course of the centuries, what has this in common with 
the situation in Yonec? We are not told in the earliest version of 
the Irish tale that Tuag was kept “apart from men”; these words 
are found only in a sixteenth century manuscript, and the mes- 
senger does not become a bird ‘n order to gain access to the maiden, 
but a woman, just as Jupiter does in the Callisto story. There is 
certainly no parallel here to the bird-lover Muldumarec, who as a 
bird gains access to the wife imprisoned in the tower, and who 
takes on the form of a woman merely in order to receive the sacra- 
ment from the hands of a priest. Under the circumstances what 
other form, pray, could he have assumed? 

As far, then, as the appearance of supernatural beings to mor- 
tals goes and their assumption either of the form of mortals or of 
birds, these features of Yonec were certainly known to the author 
of the poem from many sources equally accessible and well known 
as any possible Irish source. 

This statement is eminently true, also, of the inclusa-motif 
which is not in harmony with early Irish customs and is generally 
admitted to be oriental, although it is common, also, in classical 
stories. This feature, therefore, Professor Cross concedes is not 
Irish, but, in order to establish a point of contact between this non- 
Irish motif and Irish tradition, he considers it worthy of note that 
in some Irish tales maidens (not wives) are kept apart from men 
and visited by supernatural lovers in the form of birds. He cites, 
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as proof of this, the story of Tuag, to which I have referred, and 
describes it, p. 48, as “representing the woman as being kept in an 
isolated dwelling,” and as “being brought up apart from men,” by 
which males are meant. Is this, however, a fair statement of the 
ease? The version in the fourteenth century manuscript tells us 
simply, “she was reared in Tara with a great host of Eriu’s kings’ 
daughters about her to protect her,” and only in a sixteenth century 
manuscript do the words “apart from men” occur. In the earlier 
version, at least, I fail to see any hint of “an isolated dwelling.” 
His other example is the story of Mess Mucchalla, the daughter of 
King Cormac whom either he or the stepmother of the child,— 
the matter is doubtful as we shall see,—orders to be slain. The 
babe is given to two thralls of the king who, however, feel pity for 
her and, according to the version in the Yellow Book of Lecan, 
fourteenth century,*® they hand her over to a cowherd of Eterskel, 
king of Tara, by whom she is brought up. This cowherd, from 
fear of discovery, keeps the child in a house of wickerwork having 
an opening in the roof only, and through this opening enters the 
supernatural lover in the form of a bird, casts off its plumage and 
enjoys the maiden; from the union was born Conaire the Great, 
whose birth and name the lover announces before his departure. 
This episode occurs only in the Yellow Book and later MSS., but, 
it is argued, it may go back to the ninth or tenth century, (1) 
because the saga,—not this episode,—the Togail Bruidhe Da 
Derga, in which this episode is found in the Yellow Book, is men- 
tioned in the Book of Leinster (1150); (2) because the death,— 
not the birth—of Conaire is referred to in the version of the 
Serglige Conchulainn, contained in the Lebor na h’Uidre (1106) ; 
(3) because the LU version of the saga, which deals with the death 
of Conaire, not his birth, describes this death in language very sim- 
ilar to that in the version contained in the Yellow Book; (4) be- 
cause the LU version may have been written down in the ninth or 
tenth century. The point at issue, however, is, not whether this 
saga, which tells of the fight at Da Derga’s Hostel and the death of 
Conaire, is ancient, no one doubts this, but whether the bird-lover 
and the birth of Conaire had a place in the early versions of the 








3 Cf. Stokes, Revue Celtique, XXII, 1901, pp. 9, and following, for text and 
translation. 
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saga. It is difficult to see why this fact must follow from the evi- 
dence, or why the LU, if it did contain a version of Conaire’s birth, 
must have contained essentially the same version as that in the 
Yellow Book of Lecan three centuries later. It should be borne in 
mind that there are decided differences in regard to details and epi- 
sodes between the older and later versions of a given Irish tale. 
There are interpolations even in the Lebor na h’Uidre,* and when 
we compare the versions of any story contained in the later paper 
manuscripts with versions of the same story contained in the old 
vellum manuscripts, which often give merely the substance of old 
tales, we see that bards were perfectly free to change, to embellish, 
to amplify traditional matter. That such changes, embellishments, 
and amplifications were due in many cases to borrowing from non- 
Irish sources,—Irish bards were great travellers,—is perfectly clear 
from the different versions of the famous story of Deidre, for ex- 
ample, as they are recorded in the Book of Leinster (1150) and in 
the late Belfast MS. translated by Hyde, Literary Hist. of Ireland, 
p. 304; this latter version he describes as “an admirable example 
of the later extension and embellishment of the ancient texts.’® 

It is, however, another Irish tale which Professor Cross con- 
siders to be the closest parallel to the first part of Marie’s Yonec, 
and which represents, in his opinion, more or less closely the form 
of the story which Marie or her source knew and utilized. This is 
the Sndm Da En which is found in the Book of Leinster (1150) 
and which he ably edits and translates on pp. 40 sq. of his study. 
King Nar has a beautiful wife, Estiu, a woman-warrior; two 
brothers, in bird form, Luan and Bude, visit Estiu; they enchant 
the host by their songs, and when all are fast asleep, they appear 
in their proper shapes and Bude shares Estiu’s bed. The king asks 
his Druid whence these birds come and after the Druid discloses 
their identity the king goes to the ford whither the two birds come, 

4Cf. Best, Eriu, VI, 1912, 161 sq. 


5 Cf. Miss Hull, Folk-Lore, XV, 1904, p. 25. To a layman it seems that the 
words “apart from men” which occur only in the sixteenth century version of 


the story of Tuag, cited above, may have been due to the influence of this story 
of Deidre, of whom it is said, in the LL version, “ Deidre was brought up in 
Conor’s house.—She was reared in a house apart; no man was allowed to see 
her until she should become Conor’s wife.” How different all this is from the 
jealous old husband and his pretty wife of the Yonec! 
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as was their custom, to meet Estiu; he kills them both; the queen 
flees, but apparently dies soon after, and “ the king dies of grief for 
his wife.” “In their broader outlines,” says Professor Cross, “ the 
two stories (the Irish tale and Yonec) are almost identical,’ and a 
“more detailed examination reveals other resemblances”; these 
he draws up as follows: both husbands are of high position 
(granted, but is this detail peculiarly Irish?). The Irish king, like 
the husband in Yonec, is jealous; there is not a hint of this in the 
Irish tale, and Cross apparently infers it from the fact that he slays 
his wife’s lovers. Granting the propriety of the inference, he cer- 
tainly did not shut his wife up in a tower and place over her a com- 
panion “pur lui tenir en justice.’ The wife in both stories is of 
great beauty and is willing to have a lover; granted, but is this 
detail peculiar to this Irish tale? As the lady in Yonec receives her 
lover in the tower, so Estiu sometimes apparently received her 
lovers in her husband’s house. But where is there the slightest 
parallel between the situations in the two stories? In Yonec there 
is one bird-man, in the Irish two; in the former the lover flies to 
his lonely lady shut up in her tower, in the latter, the two bird-lovers 
enchant the host by their songs and then one shares the lady’s bed; 
where this is we are not told but it is certainly not in a place apart. 
“The catastrophe is due to the discovery of the lady and her lover 
together.” This is not the whole truth; in Yonec, the old husband 
becomes suspicious of the happy demeanor of his wife, bids his 
sister hide in her room, and she discovers the truth; then makes a 
trap to catch the bird; in the Irish tale the king, when he learns 
from his Druid the real nature of the birds, goes to the trysting 
place and slays both the visitors with his spear. The lovers’ dwell- 
ing is within a hill; we are not told so in the Irish tale but infer it 
from the statement that the two youths come “ from the hillocks of 
Dubthir,” and from the fact that “so many Celtic other world 
beings resided in the green mounds of Ireland.” The inference 
may be justified, but neither of the two reaches his abode again, 
wherever it may have been, whereas Muldumarec does reach his 
and is followed thither by the lady. In both stories the visits are of 
frequent occurrence; yes, but in Yonec the lover comes at the wish 
of the lady, in the Irish, the brothers come whenever they desire. 
The person who discloses the lover’s existence is a dependent of the 
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husband; this again, is not the whole truth; in the Irish the king 
asks his Druid to explain the presence of the birds, since the Druid, 
as a magician, would know about such things; the Druid is not the 
watchman whom he has placed over his wife to guard her virtue, 
whereas in the Yonec this is exactly what the old lady, the hus- 
band’s sister, is, a common figure not only in oriental and classical 
erotic tales, but in real life. Why suppose, then, that the Irish tale 
was the original and that the Druid was replaced by the duenna? 
The two stories, therefore, far trom being approximately identical 
are totally unlike, except in the fact that both deal with the visit of 
a supernatural lover in bird form to a mortal woman, and this 
motif, we have seen, is common in non-Irish tales which the author 
of Yonec certainly knew. 

For the other details in Yonec also, Professor Cross finds evi- 
dences of Irish proveniance. The magic ring which the lover gives 
the lady to protect her against the righteous wrath of her husband 
he recognizes, of course, is not Irish, but he does find two Irish 
stories, the Cath Maige Turedh, in a fifteenth century manuscript, 
and the Aidead Ainfir Aife in the Yellow Book of Lecan, in which 
a ring appears, not, be it noted, a magic ring, but simply the usual 
recognition token common in this type of tale, both oriental and 
Greek as well as Irish. In the former story a ring is given to 
Queen Eri by her lover, king of the Fomorians, with the injunction 
that she “ must not part with it save to one whose finger it will fit.” 
In due time a son, Bress, is born, and is made king, but he is de- 
posed, and goes to his mother for advice; she finds that the ring fits 
his finger, and accompanies him to his father. In the latter story, 
Cuchulinn, a mortal, visits the kingdom of Scatha, ravishes the 
amazon Aife and, on leaving her, gives her, according to the ver- 
sion preserved in the Yellow Book, a ring, telling her that when it 
fits the child’s finger, he must be sent to Ireland to seek his father. 
To pass over the fact that this ring episode does not have a place 
in what seems to be the oldest version of the Cuchulinn-Aife story, 
that preserved in the Rawlinson vellum MS., what parallel is there 
between the use made of the ring in the two Irish stories and in 
Yonec? In the one case it is a recognition token, in the other a 
magic, protective talisman. Again, in Yomec, the lover, after he 
has been caught in the trap and mortally wounded, tells the lady 
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that she will bear him a son who will be famous and that he will be 
called Yonec. These two features, the prediction of the birth of a 
boy and the bestowal of a name, are found in some Irish tales, but 
only in late versions, and in some cases there are earlier versions 
which omit these details. In the Compert Mongain, for example, 
referred to above (p. 126), according to the version contained in the 
fifteenth century Book of Fermoy, Manannan tells Lurga’s wife 
that she will bring forth a son who shall be called Mongan and shall 
be famous. It will be noticed that, although Professor Cross states 
that the earliest version of the Compert Mongain is found in the 
Lebor na h’ Uidre, he does not cite this MS. as his authority for this 
episode, simply because, one may suppose, this episode is not in this 
MS., nor does he tell us that in another very early version of the 
birth of Mongan, that contained in the versified portions of the 
Voyage of Bran,® the detail of the bestowal of the name has no 
place; here the god appears to Lurga and foretells the glory of the 
son that will be born from his union with Lurga’s wife: “A glo- 
rious child shall be begotten by me there and from thee shall he be 
named—and I shall go in thy shape.”® His second example is the 
Togail Bruidhe Dé Derga (fourteenth century Book of Lecan), 
where the bird lover, after he has had his way with Mess Bua- 
challa, tells her before he departs that she will bear a son who shall 
be called Conaire. And again, in the Cath Maige Turedth (fif- 





6 Cf. Nutt, Voyage of Bran, I, App. 52. One loses patience, indeed, with 
such arguments which are often, as in this case, so expressed as to mislead 
entirely the trustful reader. A similar instance is found on p. 31, n. 15; Pro- 
fessor Cross refers to Miss Rickert’s comparison of Yonec to the Mabinogi 
of Pwyll, Prince of Dyved, “in which a mortal is transformed by a supernatural 
being into the latter’s semblance, and thus gains access to his wife.” One 
would conclude from this statement that there was really some similarity be- 
tween the two stories, that both dealt with the union of a disguised supernatural 
being with the wife of a mortal, as in Yonec, and that the purpose of the dis- 
guise was to effect this union. Nothing, however, could be further from the 
truth. In the Welsh story Pwyll, while out hunting, drives off the dogs of 
Arawn from the latter’s quarry and thus offends Arawn. Pwyll offers to make 
amends to Arawn, and the latter, in order to prove his worth as a knight, ex- 
changes with him shape and circumstances for a year. Pwyll proves his worth 
by the fact that during that time he forebears to claim the prerogatives of a 
husband from the other’s wife. Could anything be more unlike Yonec? This 
episode in Pwyll is similar, however, to the situation in Ami et Amile, and derives 
no doubt from the same source, which seems to have been an oriental tale. 
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teenth century Harleian), the king of the Fomorians tells Eri that 
she will bring forth a wonderful son who shall be called Bress. On 
the other hand, in the earliest version of the Aidead Ainfir Aife, 
which Professor Cross also cites as a parallel, contained in the 
Yellow Book of Lecan (fourteenth century), the detail of the be- 
stowal of the name is not found; he supplies it from a version of 
the Tochmarc Emire which is later than the story found in the 
Yellow Book. We are asked, that is, to accept the version of the 
Cuchulinn-Aife story contained in the Yellow Book as dating from 
the ninth or tenth century,—the matter no doubt does,—but when 
a detail, which is needed for an argument is lacking, we supply this 
from a version of another tale found in a MS. later than the Yellow 
Book, and then proceed, as though the point were proved: “in all 
three tales (Cath Maige Turedth, Aidead Ainfir Aife, Yonec), a 
being from another world bestows his attentions upon a woman 
whom, on his departure, he leaves pregnant. He predicts that a 
son will be born—and at the same time gives the boy a name” (p. 
57). It is to be noted, moreover, that the Cuchulinn-Aife story, at 
least, very certainly underwent changes in regard to these very 
details ; the ring episode is not found in the Rawlinson MS., whereas 
in a late version of the story, quoted by Hyde, op. cit., p. 300, Cu- 
chulinn tells Aife that if the child turns out to be a girl she must 
keep it by her, if a boy, he is to be sent to seek his father,—an ex- 
pression of a very natural doubt, since Cuchulinn as a mortal, with- 
out the immortal’s foreknowledge, had no way of knowing the sex 
of the child before its birth. In view, therefore, of the late date 
of the stories containing these features, and of the divergences in 
the different versions of the Compert Mongain and the Cuchulinn- 
Aife story, why must it follow that the prophecy of a son and the 
bestowal of a name had a place in the versions of these stories cur- 
rent before the Yonec was written? Here again the question is 
not whether the matter of those stories was current before Marie, 
but whether these minor details which we find in versions two or 
three hundred years later than Marie, but which are in some cases 
lacking in the earliest versions, formed part of this original matter. 
As far as the bestowal of the name goes it may be noted that this 
detail does not appear in our earliest western versions of the type 
of tale——Sohrab and Rustem,—to which the Aidead Ainfir Aife, 
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the earliest of the stories concerned, certainly belongs. It is ab- 
sent, for example, from the Hildebrand story which De Jubain- 
ville thought came from the same Celtic lay that furnished the 
matter for the story of Cuchulinn and his son. In regard to the 
prophecy of a son, however, there are a large number of stories, 
certainly not Celtic, many of which were well-known in the twelfth 
century, in which the father merely assumes that the child will be a 
boy and on his departure leaves as recognition token a man’s 
weapon, usually a sword; so, for example, in the Aegeus-Theseus 
story, Ovid, M., VII, 404 sq. The direct prophecy, on the other 
hand, is found in versions of the Alexander romance,’ where the 
wily Nectanebus tells the Queen that the god Ammon,—whom he 
is to impersonate,—will visit her and that she will bear a son who 
will be famous throughout the world. 

In view of these facts, therefore, it seems rather hazardous, to 
say the least, to conclude that the bestowal of the name in these 
Irish stories is anything else than the MS. tradition would seem to 
show, a later detail incorporated into the familiar story of a son born 
from an unknown father. There was, moreover, accessible to the 
author of Yonec a large number of stories which he or she, a de- 
vout(?) Christian as the episode of the sacrament shows, must 
have known, stories which contain the bestowal of the name in con- 
nection with the prophecy of the birth of a wonderful child; I refer 
to Bible stories and Lives of the Saints. Compare inter alia the 
announcement to Jacob of Isaac’s birth, Gen., XVII, 18, the proph- 
ecy of the angel Gabriel to Mary in Luke, I, 30 sq., and especially 
the elaboration of this episode in the apocryphal Gospels ;* Prote- 
vangelium Jacobi, X1; Pseudo-Matt., IX: here Mary, a girl of 
fourteen, has vowed to remain a virgin; she is given to Joseph, an 
old man, and five other maidens go with her to his home to attend 
and protect her; the angel appears to her first while she is at the 
well and again as she sits in her room during the absence of Joseph 

7So in the de Preliis and in Thomas of Kent, Roman de toute Chealerie; 
cf. Meyer, Le Roman d’Alexandre, Bibliothéques francaise du Moyen Age, vol. 
IV, pp. 195sq. The idea, as my colleague, Professor Bassett, reminds me, is as 
old as Homer, at least; cf. Od. XI, 240sq., where Poseidon appears to Tyro, 
prophesizes the birth of famous children, and after the union plunges into the 


sea; in due time Peleas and Neleus were born. 
8 Tischendorf, Evangelia Apocrapha. 
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who has been away for three months; the angel foretells the birth 
of a “regem qui non solum terram implet sed coelum’”’; he then 
appears to Joseph when on his return home he notices the condition 
of his wife and suspects that she has been unfaithful, explains the 
situation to him and tells him that Mary will bring forth a son who 
will be called Jesus; similar to this is the account in the de Nativi- 
tate Mariae, 1X. It was inevitable that this matter should be car- 
ried over into the lives of the Saints and we read in the Life of 
Euthymius (Jan. 20), for example, that to his mother who had 
been barren,® the martyr Polyeuctus appeared, foretold the birth of 
a wonderful boy, and bade him be called Euthymius. That such a 
transference of detail from sacred to profane writings would not 
be unnatural we see from the fact that in some stories, to which I 
shall refer below, a lover gains access to his lady by disguising 
himself as the angel Gabriel or even as Christ. 

In regard to the other salient features of Yonec,—the trap by 
means of which the lover is caught and mortally wounded, the visit 
of the lady to her lover’s abode, the murder of her husband by the 
son,—there are no parallels in Irish literature, although Professor 
Cross is inclined to see in the second episode a reference to the 
familiar Celtic account of a journey to the other world which the 
author of Yonec has rationalized. The details, however, especially 
the presence of the two sleeping youths, are not peculiarly Celtic,— 
empty cities and magnificent castles are familiar to any reader of 
oriental tales,—and in the account of the second journey to Muldu- 
marec’s kingdom there are wanting, as Professor Cross notes, all 
the characteristic features of the journey to the other world. 
Wherever the scene of the first visit may be laid, the second surely 
is on this earth. The reason for this inconsistency will appear 
below. 

Let us see, now, what are the features which distinguish Yonec 
and do not occur in any Irish tale; (1) The jealous husband who 
shuts his wife up in a tower; (2) the female companion of the 
lady, set over her by her husband to guard her chastity; (3) the 

® This detail is common in the so-called Kinder-Wunsch stories and appears 
in versions of Robert the Devil; cf. Breul, Sir Gowther, Eine Englische Romanze 
aus dem XV ten Jahrhundert, Oppeln, 1886. I shall have more to say about this 


matter in another place. For the life of St. Euthymius, by Cyrillus of Scythopolis, 
cf. Migne, Patr. Graec. cxiv, col. 583 sq.; Surius, Vita Sanct. I, p. 319. 
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appearance of the lover at the wish of the lady; (4) the proof of 
his benign character by partaking of the sacrament, for which pur- 
pose he changes himself into a woman; (5) the trap and the 
wounding of the lover; (6) the visit by the lady to his home; (7) 
the ring which will protect her against her husband; (8) the sword 
which she is to give to her son; (9) the revenge of the lover whose 
son kills the lady’s husband. These details are, I think it will be 
admitted, essential to the poem. What, on the other hand, are the 
features which Yonec shares with Irish tales independent of the 
question of date? (1) A supernatural lover; (2) his appearance 
in bird form; (3) prediction of the sex of the child, and (4) the 
bestowal of his name. 

There is, then, absolutely no evidence that there was prior to 
Marie any Celtic tale which contained any one of the nine features 
of the first group, to say nothing of the combination of these fea- 
tures into a more or less unified whole, and there is only one Irish 
tale, the Togail Bruidhe Dad Derga, preserved in the manuscript of 
the fourteenth century, which contains in combination the last four. 
Of these four the first two in combination occur frequently in stories 
which are certainly not Celtic and which were as equally well- 
known and accessible as any possible Irish tale. The prediction of 
the sex of the child and the bestowal of the name cannot be proved 
to occur in Irish literature before the fourteenth century, but they 
do occur in non-Celtic matter which Marie must have known. 
There is, therefore, no a fortiori reason why these four details 
must have come from the one source rather than from the other, 
whereas there are the best of reasons why the other nine details 
must have come from non-Celtic sources: they are not found in 
Irish and Welsh tales and are found elsewhere. 

Such a comparison of details, however, although it is sug- 
gestive and sufficient to refute the sweeping claim of the Celtic 
origin of Yonec, as far, at least, as Irish and Welsh literature fur- 
nishes evidence for such origin, is of little positive value. One 
would rather know whether Marie or her source simply took these 
divers details and combined them into a unified whole, or whether 
there already existed some story containing all or part of them. 
A very definite answer to this question is impossible owing to the 
scantiness of our written record, but there are, nevertheless, certain 
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fundamental facts which, it seems to me, point the way to a satis- 
factory answer. 

The stories referred to above have indicated that there was ac- 
cessible to a French writer of the twelfth century a large number of 
tales certainly not Celtic in origin in which we may distinguish two 
essential features. I. A woman is shut up in a tower, generally 
with an attendant, either by her father or her husband,—the so- 
called inclusa motif. In classical stories of this type, it is the father 
who imprisons his daughter and his act is sometimes explained as 
the result of a prophecy that the daughter will bring forth a son 
who will kill the father or drive him from his throne, so, for ex- 
ample,’° in the familiar story of Acrisius and Danaé, referred to by 
Ovid, Am., 2, 19, 28; 3, 4, 21, and told by Horace, Od., 3, 16, in 
which Jupiter in a shower of gold, visits Danaé imprisoned in an 
“aenea turris,” and in a tale reported by Aelian, de nat. an., XII, 
21, of a Babylonian king. In the most famous example, however, 
the story of Hero and Leander, no motive for the father’s act is 
given; cf. the version’! of Ovid, Epist., XVII, Stat. The>., VI, 542 
sq., Schol. on Stat. Silvae, I, 2, 87. Those stories, on the other 
hand, in which a husband, because of jealousy, confines his wife to 
a tower, seem to have come from oriental sources. It may be 
noted, however, that the best known story of this type, and the only 
one I need cite, the so-called Inclusa in the Seven Wise Masters,)* 
does not occur in any of the oriental versions of the romance except 
the Latin translation of the Hebrew Mischle Sendabar,* whereas 

10 These citations are not meant to be exhaustive, and I have selected merely 
a few which prove the prevalence of the type in western literature and which 
occur in most cases in sources accessible to French writers of the twelfth 
century. 

11 For this story in the Middle Ages, cf. Hagen, Gesammbab., p. cxxviii, 
Bartsch, Albrecht von Halberstadt, p. xxxivsq. For the motif in modern Greek 
tales, cf. Hahn, Gr. u. Alb. Marchen, No. 13. 

12 The story is found in French versions and in the Latin Historia septem 
sapientum; in the old French Dolopathos it is combined with the so-called 
Puteus; cf. Campbell, The Seven Sages of Rome, Boston, 1907, p. cix; Hilka, 
Historia septem sapientum, Heidelberg, 1913, p. xviii. 

18 The Latin text is edited by Hilka, op. cit. Compare for evidence of the 


oriental origin of the Inclusa, Clouston, The Book of Sindibad, Glasgow, 1884, 
PP. 303 sq., 346 sq. 
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it is found in the various western versions.’* From some version 
of this story, it would seem, Marie drew the features of the im- 
prisoned lady, attended by a eunuch which she uses in Guigemar,’® 
and the motif occurs in other stories'® which are certainly not 
Celtic. We may be sure, therefore, that Geoffrey of Monmouth, in 
his story of Igerna, VIII, 19, whom her husband, the Duke of 
Cornwell, shuts up in a tower by the sea-shore, is not dealing with 
Celtic matter; the “tower by the sea” makes one think of Hero, 
or of the lady in the Inclusa story, who in the Latin Mischle Senda- 
bar, was confined in a tower “in Yspania iuxta mare” (Hilka, p. 
30, 17). II. A woman is secretly visited by a lover, either a mortal 
or a supernatural being, who gains access to her in various ways 
and under various disguises. No theme has been more popular 
than this in the stories of all peoples and I select a few examples 
merely to show that the Celts had no monopoly upon it. A very 
striking example is found in the Hebrew story of the birth of Sam- 
son, Judges, 13; Zorah, the wife of Manoah, was barren and longed 
for a child; an angel of God, in the likeness of man came unto her; 
and again he came “as she sat in the field” but “her husband was 
not with her”; the angel would not tell her his name, which was 
secret (vs. 18), but predicted that she would bear a son who should 
“begin to deliver Israel out of the hand of the Philistines”; “and 
the woman bare a son, and called his name Samson: and the child 
grew and the Lord blessed him” (vs. 24). Here we are not ex- 
pressly told that the child was begotten by the angel, but of the 

14 Cf. Hilka, op. cit., I, p. xviii. In the Dolopathos of Johannis de Alta 
Silva, instead of Inclusa is found the story of the deception of the philosopher 


by his wife whom he has imprisoned in a tower, whence she escapes by a trick, 
the so-called Puteus. 

15 Compare Miss Paton, Studies in the Fairy Mythology of the Arthurian 
Romance, p. 68; Schofield, P. M. L. A., XV, p. 173. 

18 Compare Roman de Flamenca, ed. Meyer, 1304sq.; Aucassin et Nico- 
lette, ed. Suchier, 5, 1; here the maiden is imprisoned by her foster father and 
is attended by an old woman. This reminds one of the situation in several 
Greek stories to which I shall refer below; on the other hand the harem scene 
in Floire et Blancheflor, a tale which is certainly related in some way to Au- 
cassin et Nicolette, is clearly oriental; cf. on this matter, Johnston, Matzke 
Memorial Volume, pp. 125sq. To be noted, also, is Wolfdietrich, 4sq. (ed. 
Holtzmann, pp. 4sq.), where Hugdieterich gets into the tower where the beau- 
tiful Hilteberg is confined by disguising himself as a maiden, an episode which 
reminds one of the eighth story in the Vetalapantschavingati. 
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belief** underlying the story there can be no doubt. We may be 
perfectly sure, also, that such a story as that of St. Euthymius, to 
which I have referred above, rests upon the beiief that the barren 
wife owed her child to the martyred saint and not to her earthly 
husband. In the Greek and Roman world the supernatural being 
was commonly believed to approach the woman in the form of a 
serpent,’* as Apollo did when he begat Augustus; and similar 
stories are told of other great men, notably Alexander the Great.!® 
But they could appear in their proper persons, also, as Apollo did 
to Periktione when he begat Plato and was seen by Ariston who 
therefore “held her clean” until the child was born,” or they could 
take on other forms; Jupiter visits the imprisoned Danaé in a 
shower of gold; he appears to Semele first as a mortal and then, to 
prove his divinity, as a thunderbolt (cf. above p. 125); he visits 
Leda in the form of a swan, Alcmene in the likeness of her hus- 
band and begets Hercules,—a popular story as Plautus’ comedy 
shows and its mediaeval descendant, Geta;?* Apollo, in the form 
of a swan, begat Cycnus from a mortal maid, and so on. 

The god Apollo is the hero of another story which is deserving 
of a longer notice: Laodike, the wife of Antiochus, dreamed that 
she had been made pregnant by Apollo, and that the god had left 
with her a ring, on the stone of which was engraved an anchor, 
telling her to give it to the son which she should bring forth; in the 
morning she found the ring of her dream in her bed, and the son, 
when he was. born, bore the mark of the seal on his thigh. This 
child was the famous Seleucus, and when he set forth with Alex- 
ander on his first expedition, his mother told him her secret and 

17 For the persistence of the belief among the oriental Jews that barren 
women may bare children to “the sons of God,” cf. Curtiss, Primitive Semitic 
Religion Today, New York, 1902, pp. 116sq. The influence of this story of 
Zorah may be seen in the apocraphal versions of the birth of Mary; cf. the ref- 
erences given above, p. 133. 

18 So especially Aisculapius; cf. Deubner, de incubatione, p. 33, n. 

19 Cf. Suet, Aug., 94; Livy, XXVI, 19; Gell., VI, 1; Plut., Alexander, 2; 
Tertull., de an. 46; Lucian, Dial. Mort., XIII, 1 sq. 

20 Cf. Diog. Laertius, III, 2; Hieronymus, adv. Jovinianum,I, 42. For these 
and other examples, cf. Usener, Das Weihnachtsfest, Bonn, 1911, I, pp. 71 sq. 

21 By Vitalis Blesensis, who drew, it would seem, not from Plautus directly 


but from some other version of Plautus’ play; cf. for references, Reinhards- 
toettner, Plautus, Leipzig, 1886, pp. 124 sq. 
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gave him the ring.** There was, indeed, hardly a great man who, 
in the minds of the folk, did not come from a divine being. 
Herodotus, VI, 59, tells a story of the Spartan king Demaratus, 
who was mocked by his enemies as the child of illicit love; he goes 
to his mother with the question, “ who is my father,” and she tells 
him that one night as she slept there came to her the hero Astra- 
bakos in the likeness of her husband, leaving behind him the crown 
which adorned the statue over his grave. In like manner the 
famous athlete Theagenes was the son of Hercules, who visited his 
mother in the likeness of her husband, Paus, 6, 11, 2. Such ideas, 
dear to the hearts of the folk, the Church did not hesitate to make 
use of to enhance the glory of a saint; witness the story of St. 
Euthymius, or of St. Caecilia who, in order to protect her virginity 
from her husband Valentianus, tells him her secret: “angelum dei 
habeo amatorem qui nimio zelo custodit corpus meum.” Very 
naturally he demands a sight of the angel, but such a boon, says 
Caecilia, is vouchsafed only to him who is baptized; he thereupon 
receives baptism, and on his return beholds Caecilia praying in her 
room, and an angel with flaming wings by her, holding two crowns 
of roses and of lillies which he places on her head and departs.** 
On the other hand it could condemn them, and picture these visitants 
as angels of Satan or as evil magicians. Hence arose stories such 
as Robert the Devil, and it is only by reference to some such story, 
I would suggest, that we can explain the curious detail in Yonec, 
which Professor Cross and others leave unexplained, of the neces- 
sity of the lover’s proof of his Christian character by taking the 
sacrament; the lady well knew that “multi nomine divorum thala- 
mos iniere pudicos” (Ovid, M., III, 28, cf. above p. 125), and she 
will consent to no union with a prince of darkness.** Of the other 
form of this motif, that in which a mortal pays secret visits to a 
mortal, little need be said; the situation is oniy too common both in 
literature and real life. I would emphasize, however, those stories 

22 Cf. Justinus, XV, 4, 2 sq. 

23 Cf. Acta Sanc., Il, p. 204, from which comes the account in Legenda 
aurea, ed. Graesse, ch. 160, p. 772. 

24 How closely stories of this type are connected with classical tradition is 
shown by the fact that the child of the fiend and the lady generally bears a 


birth-mark such as that which distinguished Seleucus, the son of Apollo and a 
mortal woman, in the story just cited. 
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in which the belief in the supernatural, lover is used to explain the 
success of the mortal lover’s adventure; just as gods appear to the 
lady in human form, so mortals disguise themselves as gods or as 
ministers of god. The classical example of this type of story is 
Boccaccio, Decam., IV, 2, in which the lover disguises himself as 
the angel Gabriel in order to visit the lady, in Morlini, November 
29, as Christ,—a tale which derives from some version of the 
Sanscrit tale®® of “The Weaver as Vishnu.” 

In this story a weaver sees a princess at a festival; falls in love 
with her and is overcome as tnough he had drunk poison; he de- 
termines to possess the maiden; his friend, a carpenter, rigs him up 
as the god Vishnu, and makes for him the marvellous bird, Garuda, 
by means of which he flies to the palace of seven stories and into 
the room on the top story where the maiden dwelt alone. He con- 
vinces her that he is a god, that disaster will follow her refusal to 
be his, and thus makes her his own. The king’s attendants dis- 
cover the truth, and report to the king, who demands proof of the 
lover’s divinity; such proof the lover furnishes by defeating the 
king’s enemies and receives his due reward. By the side of this 
story which, in one form or another, was early known in the west, 
we may put the Nectanebus episode of the Alexander romance. 
Nectanebus, by means of his magic, changes himself to a dragon”® 
and in this pretended incorporation of the god Ammon, begets 
Alexander. Here again we have an illustration of the reworking 
of old matter for, according to the authorities I have cited above, 
p. 138, it was the god himself who, in the form of a serpent, visited 
Olimpias; Philip happened to witness the adventure and, like the 
father of Plato, avoided intercourse with his wife. Some story of 
this type,—and there must have been many current in the mime 

25 Pantschatantra, I, 5, Benfey’s translation, p. 48; cf. his Einleitung, pp. 159 
sq., for oriental parallels, and pp. 162 sq. for western derivatives, and Clouston, 
On the Magical Elements in Chaucer's Squire’s Tale, Chaucer Society, 2d ser., 
PP. 290 sq., 413 sq.; an echo of it is the episode of the flying horse in Cléomedés 
which carries the prince to the lady. 

26 Such is the version in the de Preliis; in Thomas of Kent he simply dis- 
guises himself with a ram’s head and dragon’s tail; Gower, Conf. Am., VI, 2063, 
follows the former version; cf. above, p. 133. On this story and its numerous 
congeners, in which a mortal pretends to be a supernatural being, often a devil, 


cf. Weinrich, Der Trug des Nektanebos, Leipzig, 1911; Soldan-Heppe, Geschichte 
der Hexenprozesse, Il, pp. 398 sq. 
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and other forms of popular literature,—suggested to the author of 
Flamenca, 1 feel sure, the idea of making his lover disguise him- 
self as a monk in order to carry out his designs on the lady. 

It will be seen that in some of the stories which I have cited 
these two features, the imprisoned lady and the supernatural lover, 
have been combined to form one story; the lady in her place apart 
is visited by the supernatural being, either as such, or as a mortal, 
—as the husband, of course, if the lady happens to be married ;— 
or she is visited by a mortal either in his own proper person or dis- 
guised as a supernatural being. It will be noticed, also, that a third 
feature is sometimes introduced, the discovery, namely, of the 
secret lover. This discovery is due in some of the stories I have 
cited, to the father of the girl, in case she is unmarried, or to the 
male or female attendants whom he has placed in charge of her, 
and the result is the banishment, or the exposure, of the girl and 
her child; in Ovid’s story of Mercury and Herse, however, the 
latter’s jealous sister makes the discovery. In case the lady is mar- 
ried, it is most often her husband who discovers the lovers to- 
gether, and when he is convinced that the visitor is a supernatural 
being, he continues to live with his wife and passes as the father of 
the child. In a large number of modern stories, current chiefly in 
the orient and in western countries most accessible to influences 
from the orient, a.jealous stepmother takes the place of the father 
in such stories as I have cited; in these cases it is she,—or a jealous 
sister of the girl as in Ovid’s story,—who discovers the lover, gen- 
erally by setting some sort of a snare by which he, if he appears in 
bird form, is caught and wounded.?* 

We see, therefore, that, with the exception of this last feature, 
there was accessible to any French writer of the twelfth century a 
host of stories, written both in Latin and in French, and certainly 
not Celtic, which contained in combination all the salient features 
of the first part of Yonec. In Celtic literature, on the other hand, 
as far, at least, as we can judge from the evidence of Irish and 
Welsh tales, which may have been current at this time, we find the 
supernatural lover in bird form who visits a wife, now with the 
husband’s permission, now without, in which case he is slain by the 


27 On this cycle of tales, commonly known as “ The Jealous Stepmother,” cf. 
Toldo, Rom. Forsch., XVI, 609 sq.; Johnston, P. M. L. A., XXI, 1905, pp. 331 sa. 
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husband, or a maiden, from whom, after one visit, he departs never 
to return. The wounding of the lover in the Yonec, which, to my 
mind is the essential feature of the poem, the one feature 
which explains and justifies the splendid conclusion, is not found 
either in the so-called Breton Lays or in any Irish tale which has 
been cited as a possible source of Yonec or as an analogue to it. 
What a reductio ad absurdum it is, therefore, to conclude, as Pro- 
fessor Cross does, that if we introduce into such Irish tales as 
those which he cites, the non-Celtic features of the inclusa-motif, 
the snare and the wounding of the lover, and the entire conclusion 
of the Lay,—the very features which make the poem an unified 
whole,—“ the result would agree pretty closely with the plot of 
Marie’s poem,” and this result would be proof of its Celtic origin! 

Just as illogical, on the other hand, is Professor Johnston in his 
attempt, in the article cited, to establish the source of the first part 
of this Lay. He realizes that without the snare and the wounding 
of the lover there would be no Yonec, and thinks, therefore, that 
the poem rests upon some version of the Jealous Stepmother story, 
in which these features always occur. The Lay must be Celtic, 
however; hence there must be in Irish literature some version of 
this story. This he finds, following Alfred Nutt, in the Togail 
Bruidne Dé Derga, although according to Stokes,?* than whom, 
certainly, there is no higher authority, it is the father, not the step- 
mother, who orders the death of the child. In any case, however, 
there is not a hint that the stepmother shut the girl up in a tower 
or banished her,—features which occur, Professor Johnston states, 
in all versions of the Jealous Stepmother story which he has ex- 
amined,—or set a trap to catch the lover. The first detail he finds, 
to be sure, in the Irish story: “in the early Irish version” (it 
occurs in a 14th MS.), “contained in the Togail Bruidne, the 
stepdaughter is placed in a calf-shed.” The unsuspecting reader 
would infer, of course, that the stepmother put her there, whereas 
the truth is that the stepmother, if she had a hand in the matter at 
all, ordered the child to be slain. The trap-episode is not in the 
Irish story but it ought to be there: “the fact that the motif of the 
wounded bird occurs in all the versions that we know of the story 
of the Jealous Stepmother, except in the Togail Bruidne, leads one 


28 Revue Celtique, XII, 1901, p. 19. 
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to believe that this early Irish version is incomplete, and that the 
incidents of the snare and the wounded bird were probably con- 
tained in the original form of the legend.” Rather it leads one to 
believe that the Togail Bruidne is not a version of the story of the 
Jealous Stepmother at all, but is what Stokes’ translation makes it 
out to be,—a version of the well-known story of the exposure by 
the father of a girl child. Sic abeat noverca; she does not appear in 
Yonec and we do not need her.”® 

All the salient features of the first part of Yonec, therefore, can 
be traced to stories which were derived beyond any doubt from 
classical or oriental tradition and which were well-known in the 
west in the twelfth century. Some stories, moreover, as my ex- 
amples show, contained practically all these features in combina- 
tion. Whether there was, however, a story current before Marie 
which contained them all, no one can say, but the striking sim- 
ilarities between Yonec and the Russian tale of Le faucon resplen- 
dissant, cited by Toldo, op. cit., p. 628, and the various versions of 
this story current in Portuguese, Italian, and modern Greek, are 
strong evidence that there was. It is, of course, possible that 
Marie’s story may have made its way into Russia, for there is “no 
limit which can be put to a story’s power of flight per ora virum.’’*” 
These modern tales have, therefore, little value in aiding us to de- 
termine the source of a mediaeval story unless we can be sure that 
the modern tale has been uninfluenced by the mediaeval story or by 
any of its derivatives, or that it comes from some story which, we 
can prove, was current prior to the tale in question. To such a 
story I would call attention, and I cite it not as the source of Yonec, 
but as evidence that the Russian tale of Le Faucon derives its main 
features from an oriental tale which, although strikingly alike 
Yonec on the one hand and the versions of the story of the Jealous 
Stepmother or Sisters on the other, could not have been influenced 
by either. This story is the second one in the collection of Mon- 
golian tales known as Ssiddi-Kiir,** which, in turn, is a version of 


29Tt is curious that Professor Johnston, who cites the modern Greek tale 
in Hahn, Gr. u. Alb. Marchen, pp. 97 sq., in which jealous sisters set the snare 
to catch the bird lover, does not notice No. 102 of this collection in which we 
have a bird lover but no jealous sisters or stepmother. 

80 Lang, Myth, Ritual, and Religion, II, p. 336. 

81 Translated into German by Bergmann, Nomadische Streifereien, Riga, 
1804, I, pp. 264 sq., whose version I paraphrase. 
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the Sanscrit V etalapantschavingati, a collection of tales put together 
not later than the fifth century of our era. Many of the tales of 
both collections are found, also, in the Pantschatantra, Hitopedesa, 
Arabian Nights, Kathé Sarit Sagara, and other oriental collections, 
and they have been carried largely by Mongolians, Arabs, and 
Jews to all parts of the world.*? 

A prince and a faithful attendant, after obtaining from frogs 
the power of spitting gold, set forth to seek their fortunes. They 
get possession of a magic cap which renders the wearer invisible, 
and a pair of boots, which carry the wearer whithersoever he 
wishes to go. Finally they arrive in a land of which the Chan has 
just died, and the young prince is made ruler in his stead, his at- 
tendant his minister. The former is about to marry the daughter 
of the former Chan, but his minister notices that every day the 
lady goes to a lofty building (tower) near the palace, and he de- 
termines to find out the reason for these visits. He puts on the 
magic cap and, unseen by her, follows her to the roof of the build- 
ing. He watches her prepare dainty food** and arrange the couch, 
and presently there soars down from heaven a beautiful bird, which, 
singing sweet melody, alights on the roof and becomes a handsome 
man, Solangdu, son of Tangari.** The god spends the day with 
the lady and then, resuming his bird form, flies up to heaven. The 
same thing happens on the following day, when the lover tells the 
lady that on the morrow he will appear to her husband as a bird of 
paradise. The faithful minister thereupon tells his master of the 
affair, and they make arrangements to kill the bird. Hence, on the 
next day, the former, made invisible by his magic cap, seizes the 

82 As an illustration of this fact it may benoted that the Sanscrit story of 
The Weaver as Vishnu, to which I have referred, occurs in Ssiddi-Kiir, No. 1, 
in Katha Sarit Sagara, Arabian Nights, and is almost universal; cf. the versions 
given by Clouston, Chaucer Soc., II Ser., pp. 290 sq., 413sq. A comparison be- 


tween the first and second tales in Ssiddi-Kiir shows how closely connected are 
the two motifs of the supernatural lover and the mortal disguised as a super- 
natural being. 

38 So in the first story in Ssiddi-Kiir the Chan’s wife, at the bidding of 
her husband, who has seen the strange bird, carries food as an offering to it. 
This setting out of food for the visitor is retained in the Italian story of King 
Bean, Johnston, I. c., pp. 334-5, and in the Albanian tale given by Hahn, of. cit., 
No. 102. 

84 The Tangari, in the Kalmuk belief, are divine beings of great power. 
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bird by the tail and throws it into a fire** made for this very pur- 
pose; the prince, who has been hiding, then rushes upon it with 
drawn sword, but before he can strike a mortal blow, ‘he lady 
catches his arm and the bird escapes. On the following day the 
lady again goes to the tower, followed as before, by the minister ; 
the bird with blood-stained plumage flies down on heavy wings, and 
at the sight the lady bursts into bitter weeping; her lover comforts 
her, however, and bids her dry her tears, assuring her that her hus- 
band has a mighty arm; he then tells her that he has been so severely 
wounded that he can visit her no more and flies off to his heaven; 
and the “ Channin began to love her husband with her whole heart.’ 

This story represents, beyond any doubt, the same oriental story 
which lies back of Toldo’s Russian tale and the versions of the 
story of the Jealous Stepmother. It is, however, much closer to 
Yonec than any of these in that it furnishes us with a mortal hus- 
band and his faithful attendant who discovers the lover. We may 
conclude, therefore, with the utmost assurance, that the first part of 
Yonec rests upon some version of this oriental tale containing, it 
would seem, the search for the wounded lover by the lady, as in 
the Russian tale, and kindred stories, and ending, as the Portu- 
guese version, cited by Johnston, 1. c., p. 334, ends, with the death 
of the lover. Only on this hypothesis can be explained, it seems to 
me, the clumsy episode in Yonec of the first visit of the lady to her 
lover’s abode. 

The original author of Yonec knew, however, many other 
stories from oriental, classical, and Christian sources which dealt 
with the same general situation,—stories in which the lover is now 
a benign god or an angel, now a malevolent being, a devil or a 
wizard, now a mortal, and he did not hesitate to borrow from them 
details to adorn the story already in his hand. Hence the king’s 
minister, the natural ward of the lady in the oriental tale, is replaced 
by an old woman, a familiar figure in classical tales of the type; the 
supernatural lover has to prove that he is of God and not of the 
devil by taking the sacrament, and finally, since he thus proves that 
he is of God, he can, like the angels and the saints, predict the sex 

85 It may be noted that in a modern italian version dealing with this theme 


(Romania, X, pp. 122-3; Johnston, 1. c., p. 333), the mysterious lover is burned 
by the fire which the jealous sisters put in the room. 
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of the child to be born and give him his name. The pagan author 
of the Alexander story was bothered by no such scruples in mak- 
ing Nectanebus take the place of Zeus. 

This prophecy of the birth of a son formed the climax, as we 
have seen, of many a tale of hero or saint, too brave or good to be 
the offspring of mere mortals, and the happy thought came to the 
author of Yonec, whether Marie or not, no one can tell, that this 
episode afforded opportunity of connecting this story of the union 
between a divine being with a mortal woman and of the son born 
from this union, with another type of story with which he was just 
as familiar, the story, namely, of the union of a mortal man with a 
mortal maid and of the son born from this union,—some story of 
the type of Aegeus-Theseus, for example, or Sohrab and Rustem, 
or Sir Dagare, in which the mortal lover, after his secret visit, de- 
parts, leaving with the lady a recognition token, perhaps a sword, 
which she is to give to the boy when he becomes old enough to go 
forth into the world to seek him. 

It was inevitable, of course, that the mediaeval writer would 
blend somewhat uncritically details of the two types of story. Thus 
in those stories in which the lover is really a divine being, the hus- 
band of the lady is always content, after he discovers the union, to 
continue living with his wife without question, whereas in stories 
of the other type in which the lover is a mortal, he either punishes 
his wife or else is further deceived, in one way or another, by her.*® 
Owing, therefore, to a confusiori between these two themes, the 
author of Yonec, in order to explain how the husband, after the 
discovery of his wife’s infidelity, could continue to live with her 
without question, introduces the magic ring which will make him 
forget.** This detail and the first visit of the lady to Muldumarec’s 
abode illustrate the evil results of such confusion of stories of dif- 
ferent types; on the other hand it is this very same confusion which 


86 This, of course, has always been a favorite motif with story-tellers; cf. 
Pantschatantra, ed. Benfey, Einleitung, pp. 145 sq., 331 sq., 371 sq., for examples 
from both oriental and western literature. 

87 This reminds one of the famous “ring of forgetfulness,” Gesta Rom., X, 
and Oesterley’s note. It may be, however, that this ring served in the original 
story to bring the lover to the lady, a well-known device; cf. Clouston, op. cit., 
pp. 338sq.; Toldo, Rom. Forsch., XVI, 1904, pp. 623sq. The author of Yonec, 
in changing the purpose of the ring, makes the lover come at the lady’s wish 
simply, an idea which is also common, 
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renders possible the fine conclusion of the Lay. We have seen that 
in those stories in which the child is really the son of a bona fide 
divine being and the wife of a mortal, he learns the truth of his 
birth from his mother and is content with this; or she may have 
definite proofs to offer him, as in the stories of Demaratus and 
Seleucus, or he may, as Phaethon in Ovid, Met., 1, 748 sq., demand 
such proof even from his divine father. If, however, the child is 
the son of a maiden who has been visited by a divine being and who 
has been punished by her father or guardian upon the discovery of 
the union, the son may in due time slay the one responsible for the 
punishment of his mother, and gain possession of his kingdom; 
thus Perseus slays Acrisius who first shut Danaé up in her brazen 
tower and then, after the birth of the child, exposed her, and 
Romulus kills Amulius who had cast his mother into the Tiber 
because he did not believe that Mars was the father of the twins. 
In those stories, on the other hand, in which the child is the result 
of a union of an unknown mortal and a mortal maiden, the child 
sets out in due time, in some cases accompanied by his mother, and 
finds his father by means of ‘the recognition token which the father 
had left for him. The author of the Yonec, therefore, having 
chosen for the first part of his poem, a story in which the wife of a 
mortal is visited by a supernatural being who is wounded by the 
husband and departs, never to return again, or dies from his 
wounds, joined to it the theme of the prophecy by this divine father 
of the birth of a boy, and continued the poem by working with a 
story of a son born to a mortal maiden from a secret union with a 
mortal. The bird lover of the first story dies, and the search for 
the mortal father of the other leads, therefore, to his tomb; the 
sword which, in the latter story, should lead to the recognition of 
the son, becomes the weapon with which this son visits vengeance 
not, as in the story of the persecuted daughter, upon him who was 
responsible for the mother’s suffering, but upon him who, in the 
bird-lover story, has killed his father. It is obvious that strict logic 
could not be secured by such means, and the Yonec is not logical, 
but we are willing to dispense with logic in return for the fine con- 
clusion which results from its absence. 

Such a reconstruction of the Lay of Yonec ascribes no great 
degree of originality to its author, makes no excessive demands 
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upon our credulity, and avoids the unsupported assumptions of 
those who argue for the Celtic, or Irish, origin either of the Lay 
in the form in which we have it, or any of its essential features. 
All these features were at the hand of any French poet of the 
twelfth century, and practically all of them had already been com- 
bined in a large number of tales certainly not Celtic, and certainly 
as widely known and as accessible as any possible Irish or Welsh 
tale which may have contained the same or similar features. 
M. B. OGLE 
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THE DESCENDANTS OF GANELON—AND OF OTHERS 


ROFESSOR PIO RAJNA in an article published over forty 
years ago on Le origini delle famiglie Padovane e gli eroi dei 
romanzi cavallereschi, cited from the Liber de generatione aliquorum 
civium urbis Paduae, tam nobilium quam ignobilium, written in 
the early part of the fourteenth century by Giovanni de Nono a 
Paduan, a curious passage in regard to the ancestry of the D’Este 
family: 


Fertur comuniter quod hii nobiles marchiones fuerunt de pro- 
genie Heugani proditoris.! 


The great Italian scholar pointed out that this Heuganus, or 
better Heuganeus, was Ganelon, the traitor of old French epic, 
who owed the transformation of his name to local tradition, but 
neither he,? nor any one else has brought forward any confirmatory 
evidence of this Italian tradition. However, this evidence has been 
available since the year before the publication of Rajna’s article, 
in the Andangas é viajes de Pero Tafur. This Spanish nobleman 
stayed for some two weeks in June, 1438, at Ferrara,* where he 
picked up the following tradition in regard to the ruling family: 


Este marqués de Ferrara es natural de Francia, é aun dizen que 
es de linaje de Galalon, é que le fazen aquellas ¢irimonias del pan 
como 4 los otros, que es ponelle al revés en la mesa € despues tor- 
narlo de faz. Dizen que fué al rey de Francia a le suplicar que le 
diese armas é le quitase aquel uso, é el rey de Francia le did armas, 
pero dixo, que lo otro non lo podia fazer.* 


Diego de Valera in his Crénica abreviada de Espaiia, completed in 
1481, among other references to Charlemagne and his peers states: 


1 Romania, IV (1875), 160. 

2 Cf. ibid., XLII (1913), 573; A. Sorrentino, “La Leggenda troiana nell’ 
epopea cavalleresa di M. M. Boiardo,” Bulletin ital., XVII (1917), 34. 

8 Ed. Jimenez de la Espada (Coleccion de libros espaioles raros o curiosos, 
VIII), 1874, 597. 
4 Ib., 223-4. 
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Galalon . . . de cuyo linaje atin hoy viven algunos en Francia. 
Y cuendo quiera que alguno de estos come con otros, le ponen en la 
mesa el pan al revés,° 


a tradition the author may have picked up in France, where he 
travelled in 1437, and 1442 to 1445.° 

But this custom was not restricted to members of the family 
of Ganelon, for in Scotland it has been reckoned ill-breeding to 
“whummle the bannock,” that is to say, turn a loaf with its bottom- 
side up, in the presence of a Menteith, because, according to tra- 
dition, when Sir William Wallace was taken prisoner the fifth of 
August, 1305, at Robroyston,’ a barn three miles N. W. of Glas- 
gow, such a signal to take him unawares was given by Sir John 
Menteith, or one of his followers.* If this reminds one of the ex- 
pression “ Veniant fructus,” spoken at the end of a banquet by Al- 
berigo de Manfredi, as a signal to murder his near relations,® an 
act for which he was damned to eternity in the lowest bolgia of 
hell by Dante,’ all we know of the capture of Wallace does not fit 
in with such a situation. In the fullest account of his capture given 
in Robert of Brunne’s translation of the Chronicle of Pierre de 
Langtoft, the capture was made by Menteith, when Wallace was in 
bed with his mistress, through the treachery of one of his attend- 
ants, Jack Short.’ But it is not necessary to seek even the au- 
thority of a historical tradition to explain the custom, as it is only 

5 Cap. ix, fol. 36, ed. Sevilla, 1562, cited by L. de Torre y Franco-Romera, 
Mosén Diego de Valera. Apuntaciones biograficas, Madrid, 1914, 57, n. 5. The 
passage is referred to, but not cited, by Jimenez de la Espada, op. cit., 453. 

6 de Torre y Franco-Romero, op. cit., 17-18, 28-41. 

7 According to J. Taylor, Pictorial History of Scotland, New York, n. d., I, 
110; II, 362; Robroyston is three miles N.W. of Glasgow. It seems preferable 
to accept the statement given in Cassell’s Gazetteer of Great Britain, II, 262. 
According to an account of Wallace’s capture published in the Illustrations of 


Scottish History (Maitland Club, 1834), he was taken in Glasgow at the house 
of one “ Rawe Raa,” i. e., Ralph Ray. 

8 Sir Walter Scott, Tales of a Grandfather; Being Stories Taken from Scot- 
tish History, First Series (1827), ch. v.; Andrew Lang, History of Scotland, I, 
196; C. E. Rogers, Book of Wallace, 1880, II, 228-9. 

® Benvenuto da Imola, Comentum super Dantis Comoedian, II, 539-40; Rime 
ant., senesi, 19. 

10 Inferno, XXXIII, 118 ff. 

11 Ed. Hearne, 329. On the other evidence cf. Tytler, History of Scotland 
(1841), I, 384-390. The pretty story of the bull’s head being presented to the 
Douglases at the end of a banquet given them at Edinburgh Castle by James II 
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the case of a general custom of chivalric rules being attached to 
such notorious names as those of Ganelon and Menteith. Du 
Cange cites from a manuscript de officio Heraldorum an interesting 
passage: 


Se aucun Chevalier ou Gentilhomme avoit fait trahison en 
aucune partie et estoit assis a table avec autres Chevaliers, ou Gen- 
tilshommes, ledit Roy d’armes ou Heraut lui doit aller couper sa 
totiaille devant lui, et lui virer le pain au contraire, s’il en est requis 
par aucuns Chevaliers ou Gentilhommes, lequel doit estre prest de 
le combattre sur sette querelle: car ce n’est pas belle chose, que un 
traistre soit honnouré comme un autre Chevalier’ ou Gentilhomme.*” 


Du Cange has not listed this work among the “ Scriptores Gallici 
vernaculi qui soluta oratione scripserunt, MSS.,” used by him,’* nor 
has it been possible for me to trace it, in studying the fate of his 
library.** 

This passage in Du Cange has been used or cited by Le Grand 
d’Aussy,*** Jacob Grimm,!®> Michelet,’® and Loher,’* but none of 


(1439), as a signal of their death has only the authority of Hector Boece 
(Scotorum historia, 363): “Gubernator, assentiente Cancellario, . . . amotis 
epulis, taurinum caput apponi jubet. Id enim est apud nostrates supplicii capi- 
talis symbolum.” It is confirmed neither by contemporary authorities, nor by 
the tradition of custom, Teutonic or Celtic. Sir Walter Scott (op. cit., ch. 
xviii) made the bull’s head black, on the authority of the phrase “ black dinner” 
in a ballad verse preserved by Hume of Godscroft (History of the House of 
Douglas and Angus, I, 287), of which a variant is found in a recently discovered 
copy of the first edition (G. P. Johnston, “ The First Edition of Hume of 
Godscroft’s History”, Papers of the Edinburgh Bibliographical Society, 1899- 
1901, 163, and Facsimile). The same tradition is attached to a Highland laird, 
Sir Duncan Campbell of Glenurcha (1560-1631), and introduced by John Leyden 
in his ballad “ The Cout of Keeldar” (Sir Walter Scott, Minstrelsy of the Scot- 
tish Border, Poetical Works, 1833, IV, 280-1). Cf. Tytler, op. cit., IV, 33-4; 
A. Lang, op. cit., I, 354. 

12 Glossarium med..et inf. Latinitatis, s. v. mensale dividere. 

13 Cf, Glossarium, ed. Didot, 1850, VII, 448. 

14 For the sources of such a study cf. L. Delisle, Cabinet des manuscrits, I, 
426, n. 2. 

14a Hist. de la vie privée des Francois (1782), ed. de Roquefort, III (1815), 
167. The editor wrongly refers to Lacurne de Sainte-Palaye, Mem. sur lan- 
cienne Chevalerie, 1781, I, 319, 384, as the source of the quotation, instead of to 
Du Cange. 

15 Deutsche Rechtsalterthiimer (1828), 4th ed., 1809, II, 304-5. 

16 Origines du Droit francais (1836), ed. Calman Lévy, Geuvres compl., 
300-1. 
17 Franz Loéher, Jacobéa von Bayern und ihre Zeit, 1862, I, 447. 
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these scholars has traced it to its source, or quoted corroborative 
evidence on the custom of turning the bread. Here, as elsewhere, 
in his article relating to heraldry,’* Du Cange is using late evidence, 
and to judge from the language of the passage cited, his authority 
is more recent than Les Statutz et ordonnances des heraulx d’armes, 
which was completed January 4, 1464, by its author Jean le Févre,’® 
Seigneur de Saint-Remy, known better to his contemporaries by 
his heraldic title, Toison d’or.2® Du Cange cites at length a part of 
this work Comment le Roy d’armes des Francois fust premiere- 
ment créé, et puis nommé Monjoye,”' evidently from a manuscript 
in which it appeared as a separate work.*? In a manuscript of the 
complete work,?* or in the edition printed as his own work, by 
Robert Gaguin as a supplement to his translation of Livy,?* which 
was published c. 1508 by Vérard,”» he would have found an earlier 
variant of the same text: 


Item se aulcun cheualier ou gentil homme auoit fait trayson en 
aulcune partie et icelluy fust assis a table aueques aultres cheua- 
liers ou gentiz hommes, ledit roy darmes ou herault luy doibt aller 
coupper sa touaille deuant luy & virer le pain au contraire.*® 


A similar passage is doubtless to be found in the heraldic work of 
one, who was at once a contemporary and associate of Jean Le 


18 P. Meyer, Romania, XI, 36. 

19L. Thuasne, Roberti Gaguini Epistole et orationes, 1903, I, 112. Thuasne 
refers to the author as Jacques Lefébvre (!). 

20 Chronique de Jean le Févre Seigneur de Saint-Remy, ed. Morand, I 
(1876), iv. 

215. vu. heraldus. This has been abridged and modernized by Marc de Vul- 
son, sieur de la Colombiére in his treatise De l’office des rois d’armes, des hérauts 
et des poursuivans (1649), “ Extrait d’un vieux Héraut,” which has been reprinted 
in C. Leber, Collections de Piéces relatives a4 histoire de France, XIII (1838), 
432-5. 

22 As in a manuscript noted by Morand, op. cit., I, lix. 

23 Morand, op. cit., lviii; Thuasne, op. cit., 112, n. 3. 

24 A. W. Pollard, Cat. of Man. and Early Printed Books .. . forming por- 
tion of the Library of J. Pierpont Morgan, 1907, Early Printed Books, II, 269 
(No. 556) ; III, 255, 266, regards the work as a version of the Gesta romanorum, 
repeating the blunder of Panzer, Warton, Barbier (Dict. des euvres Anonymes), 
and the Cat. of Printed Books in the British Museum. 

25 J. Macfarlane, Antoine Verard, 1900, 82; Pollard, op. cit., II, 260. 

26 Ed. Verard, p. ccxviii. For tracing down and copying the passage in the 
copy in the Morgan collection, I am indebted to my friend, Dr. Raymond Weeks. 
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Févre. The author of Le Comportement des armes,2" unlike Le 
Févre, is only known under his heraldic title as herald of arms 
“ Sézille” in the Ordre de la Toison d’or,”* in which Le Févre was 
“roy d’armes.”*® He, also, had the title of “maréchal d’armes 
du pays de Hainault,” since he had had “de present et de longtems 
domicille et résidence en la bonne ville de Mons en Hainau.”* He 
was the author of another heraldic work, which has been printed 
a number of times, Le Blason des couleurs,*' while only one manu- 
script is known of the Comportement des armes. If this work is 
dedicated “ta trés puissant roy Alphonse d’Arragon, de Sicille,”** 


27 P, Paris, Les manuscrits francois de la Bibliothéque du Roi, III, 1840, 
281-7. 

28 Chronique de Jean de Févre, 11, 205, where the author states in his account 
of the creation of the order, “A toutes icelles ordanances furent ... pour 
heraulx, Sécille, Bretaigne, Orenge, Saint-Pol,” etc. One of the “reyes de 
armas” of the household of Prince Don Juan, son of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
who died in 1498, had the title “Sicilia” (Goncalo F. de Oviedo y Valdés, 
Libro de la Camara Real del Principe D. Juan e officios de su casa e seruic io 
ordinario, ed. J. M. Escudero de la pena [Soc. de Bibl. esp.], 1870, 147, n.). 

29 Jb., I, 3; II, 204, 2092. 

30 Paris, op. cit., 282. In the incipit of his Blazon des couleurs, printed at 
Paris by Le Caron is the statement “A/present e de longtemps ayant do-/ 
micille en la bonne ville de mons en/henault”; M. Pellechet-Poulain, Cat. gén. 
des Incunables des bibl. publ. de France, III (1905), 13. 

31 Cf. Brunet, Manuel du libraire, s. v. Blason des armes, where the author 
has confused an anonymous work of the first part of the fifteenth century with 
that title with the work of Sézille. The Blazon des armes, printed in full from 
a manuscript by L. Douet-D’Arc (Rev. archéol., XV, 1852, 321-342), had its 
first part printed and bound with the work of Sézille, in a Paris edition, of which 
the printer and date is unknown (Jb., 271-2), as is the case of the editions of 
the two works published by Le Caron in 1495 (Pellechet-Poulain, /. c.), and of 
the editions described by Brunat. P. Paris did not correct the latter’s blunder 
(op. cit., 282) and it has been perpetuated by Copinger (Suppl. to Hain’s Repert. 
Bibliogr., II, 1066), Pellechet-Poulain and Thuasne (op. cit., I, 114, n. 1). 

82 The incipit of the Blason des couleurs reads: “Je sicille herault a tres 
puissant roy alphonce daragon, etc.” The dedication of the Comportement des 
armes has escaped the attention of P. Meyer, “De l’Expansion de la Langue 
francaise en Italie pendant le Moyen-Age,” Atti del Congresso internas. de 
Scienze storiche, IV (1904), 98. One cannot find the work mentioned in the 
various inventories of the library of the Aragonese kings of Naples, but in the 
inventory, made in 1550, of the books found in the library of the Duke of 
Calabria at Valencia, is found mention of two printed books, of which one may 
be Le Blason des couleurs of Sicille, “un libro . . . en lengua francesa en que 
estan las armas de todos los principes christianos” and “Otro libro... en 
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it was because he was titular herald to that monarch—quite a dif- 
ferent thing from being his herald**—since the creation of the 
Order of the Toison d’or in 1431 by Philippe le Bon of Burgundy, 
to whom as the chief of a delegation of heralds he presented at 
Arras in 1434 a petition to reorganize the orders of chivalry,** and 
at the time of writing both treatises, had, as we have seen, lived for 
years at Mons. However, as Alfonso died in 1458, it is clear that 
the Comportement antedates the treatise of Le Févre. Further he 
has included in it the “ Traitté que fist ung trés solennel et notable 
clerc nommé maistre Jehan Herard touchant loffice d’armes.” 
This work defines the qualities, the appointment and the duties of 
the different heralds, “ poursuivant,” “herault,”’ “ maréchal,” and 
“roi d’armes,’** and among the duties of the last may be given 
that of publishing at the table the ill fame of unworthy knights.*® 
Such an office is not assigned to them, however, in works of the 
seventeenth century such as Francis Thynee’s A Discourse of the 
Dutye and Office of a Heraulde of Armes (1606) ,°* Fauchet’s dis- 
sertation De lorigine des Heraux,** and the treatise of Marc de 
Vulson, sieur de la Colombiére, De l’office des rois d’armes, des 
hérauts et des poursuivans.*° 


lengua francesca escriptas, en que se ponen y nombran los blasones y las armas 
de los principes”; G. Mazzatini, La Biblioteca dei re d’Aragona in Napoli, 1807, 
cl, Nos. 629-30. 

33 As stated by Paris (282) and Thuasne (114, n. 1). 

84 Paris, 285-6; M. Gachard, La bibl. nat. d Paris. Not. et extr. des man. 
qui concernent Vhistoire de Belgique, 1873, 339. 

35 Paris, 283-4; Thuasne, 114, n. 1 ff, 25-30. Paris, B. N. f. fr. 6093 of the 
old classification and 389 of the new according to Paris, if Thuasne gives it as 
387. Sézille is candid in stating “en tout ce que j’en ay touchié n’y riens 
adjousté du mien, ains est scelon ce que j’en ay peu scavoir et trouvé par escript 
mis au brief,” fol. 25 (Thuasne, 114, n.). In the same way Olivier de la Marche 
incorporates into his L’avis de gaige de bataille the treatise of Jean de Villers 
on the same subject (B. Prost, Traités du duel judiciaire, 1872, 28-41, cf. p. viii). 

86 Perhaps, a similar passage may be found in L’estat et comportement des 
armes of Jean Scohier, Bruxelle, 1597, and Paris, 1630. 

87 T, Hearne, Collection of Curious Discourses on English Antiquities, 1775, 
I, 139-162; on date cf. F. J. Furnivall, F. Thynne, Animadversions, etc., 1875, 
cxx. Nothing is found to the purpose in the essay of Doddridge with the same 
title in the same Collection, 163 ff. 

38 Euvres, Paris, 1610, 515-10. 

89 Op. cit., 379-421. There is nothing to be found to the point in the oaths 
administered to the various holders of the office in the reigns of Henry VIII 
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But this act of discourtesy towards traitors and their kin was 
something more than a conventional symbol; it was based on more 
general and primitive conceptions. To put a loaf on the table, 
wrong side up, is regarded in popular usage in France as not only 
a sign of bad breeding,®** a token on the part of a servant that he 
was dissatisfied with his position, but also as an ill omen,*' of 
which the evil spirits, devils*® or sorcerers** would take advantage 
by dancing on the inverted loaf. According to German popular 
belief such an act gave over the house to evil spirits,** and brought 
bad luck, although it was also one way to keep a witch from going 
out of the room.** So it is evident that what was generally re- 
garded as an act of discourtesy or ill-omen, as supposed to be the 
proper portion of the kin of traitors. 

For the <lternative symbolic denunciation of an unworthy 
knight, mentioned in these heraldic rules, there is earlier and more 
abundant evidence, not only in the way of rules appertaining to the 
duties of heralds, but in specific mentions of its practise.*® In a 
prologue to Freidank’s Bescheidenheit, written in the fourteenth 
century,** the author is nade to complain that, were it not for fear 
of their lives, the heralds: 


vor kiingen, fiirsten si niht vermiten, 
daz si diu tischtiiechner vor in zeschniten, 
sO si westen tf eine tat,*® 


(Arch. Journ., XIII (1856), 164-70, and of Elizabeth (Gentlemens’ Mag., 1838, 
II, 490-2), and in those printed by Weever (Funeraii Monuments, ed. 1767, 
414-19). I have not been able to consult Jean le Feron, De la primitive Insti- 
tution des Roys, Heraultz et Poursuivans d’Armes, Paris, 1555. 

39a Pérot, Folk-Lore Bourbonnais, 1908, 179. 

40 L. Pineau, Le Folk-Lore du Poitou, 1892, 405-6. 

41 G. de Launay, “ Trad. et sup. de l’Anjou,” Rev. d. T. pop., VIII, 94. 

42L. E. Sauve, Le-Folk-Lore des Hautes Vosges, 1880, 383. 

43G. B. Andrews, “Traditions, superstitions et coutumes du Mentonnais,” 
Rev. des Trad. pop., 1X, 334. The act makes witches angry; Pineau, op. cit., 505. 

44F. Staub, Das Brot im Spiegel schweizer-deutscher Volks-Sprache und 
Sitte, 1868, 18; A. Wuttke, Der. deutsche Volksglaube der Gegenwart, 3d ed., 310. 

45 Jb., 283. 

46 Du Cange, s. v., mensam dividere; Grimm, I. c.; Michelet, l. c. 

47 The paper manuscript, Wolfenbiittl., Bibl. 2, 4, Aug. fol. is of the fifteenth 
or sixteenth century; cf. W. Grimm, Vridankes Bescheidenheit, 1834, x; O. von 
Heinemann, Die Handschriften der Herzoglich. Bibl. zu Wolfenbiittel, I, 1, 68. 
48 W. Grimm, Berl. Acad. Abhandl., 1849, 353-4. 
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and the same thought is expressed in the Teufels Netz; 


Es wurden och die lastberer bescholten 
Von den barzafar und herolten; 

Wo si kamen fiir si ze tisch, 

Da schnitten si das tischlach frisch 
Den herren von der schosse, 

Das si sassen rott und blosse 

Und grosz scham enphiengen 

Und in iibel im turner ergiengen. 

Da pflag man der eren hord.*® 


according to Alain Chartier in his Quadrilogue invectif, written in 
1426, Bertrand du Guesclin, who died in 1380, 


laissa de son temps une telle remonstrance en memoire de dis- 
cipline, et de Chevalerie, dont nous parlons, que quiconque homme 
noble se fourfaisait reprochablement en son estat, on lui venoit au 
manger, trancher la nape devant soi.°° 


Further, there are two striking instances of its practise, one in Ger- 
many and one in France, occurring at the end of the fourteenth 
century. When Ulrich, the son of Graf Eberhard der Rausche- 
bart, returned unwounded from his defeat at the battle of Reut- 
lingen in 1377, the heroic father so took to heart the disaster that 


perhibetur mappam mensae inter se et filium intersecuisse.** 


In 1394, when William, count of Ostervant, the heir of the Duchy 
of Holland and Hainault, was sitting at the table of the French 
king in Paris, on the day of Epiphany, 


ecce, supervenit quidam Heraldus, scindems et dividens mensale 
ante jam dictum Comitem Willelmum, asserens non decere Prin- 


49 Ed. Barach, 1863, vv. 7786-04. These verses are only found in MS. C, 
written in 1449 (ed. cit., p. 438) and not in A which represents best the original 
work, which was not written before 1414-1418. Ph. Strauch, Ans. f. d. Aliter- 
thum, XXXIV (1910), 258. 

50 CEuvres (1677), 451. 

51 Crusius, Annales Suevici (1596), Pars III, lib. V, cap. 11: Anno 1378, 
cited by P. Eichholtz, Quellenstudien zu Uhlands Balladen, 1879, 82-3; cf. B. F. 
Stalin, Wirtembergische Geschichte, III (1856), 321-2. Stalin in his later work, 
Geschichte Wiirttembergs, I (1887), 552, refers to the sources of the story as 
“nicht geniigend beglaubigte spatere Erzahlungen.” 
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cipem sedere aliquem ad Mensam Regis, qui clypeo seu armis 
privatus esset.®? 


To the indignant count, asking for the cause of this gross insult, 
as he had both shield and arms, the “heraldus Senior” answered, 
that the body of his great-uncle, William, Count of Holland, lay 
unavenged, after defeat, in the territory of the Frisians.°* This 
was incentive enough for the count to strive to win back his own. 
The German instance, only one of several incidents in the life of a 
truly epic figure, found its due place in a poetical setting in one of 
the group of ballads on Graf Eberhard der Rauschebart, written 
in 1815 by the scholar poet, Ludwig Uhland.** The heroic 
Schwabian hero had already attracted the attention of Schiller, who 
in emulation of Gleim’s Grenadierliedern,®® offered as his contribu- 
tion, in the way of a patriotic poem, in a friendly competition with 
Friedrich Haug, his Graf Eberhard der Greiner von Wiirttem- 
berg,*® which was first published in his Anthologie auf das Jahr 
1782. The source of this poem has not been pointed out,®* but the 
youthful poet either failed to find there, or to signal out, this par- 


52 Johannes a Leydis, Chron. de comitibus Hollandiae, Libr. 31, cap. 50; in 
F, Sweertius, Rer. Belgic. annales, I (Francof., 1620), 312; cf. Guilelm. Heda, 
Hist. episcop. Ultraiectensium, ed. Lap. v. Waveren, in ed. Chron. Joannis de 
Beka, Ultraicti, 1642; ann. 1395. “Fecialis quem Heraldum vocant, laceravit 
Mantile sibi antepositum.” Jan van Naeldwijk, Het Oude Goutsche Chronycx- 
ken, ed. P. Scriverius, Amsterdam, 1663, 112; R. Snoyus, De Rebus Batavicis, 
ed. J. Cool, ap. Sweertium, op. cit., II, 130. The relationship of these various 
chronicles has never been studied except by J. Bolhuis van Zeeburgh, who, in 
a paper on “ Hollandsche Geschiedbronnen voor het Beiersche Tijdperk,” Bijd. 
v. vaderland, geschiedenis, N. R., VIII, 347-76, shows a common source for the 
works of a Leydis and van Naeldwijk. The authority is referred to, on the 
authority of a Leydis by J. Wagenaar, Vaderlansche Historie, III (1791), 330, but 
is given in detail and with comments, by F. Loéher, Jacobiéa von Bayern und 
thre Zeit, 1862, I, 195, 447. 

53 Cf. Loher, op. cit., I, 72. 

54 Gedichte, ed. E. Schmidt und J. Hartmann, II, 104-5. 

55 This unconfirmed statement (Schillers simtliche Werke, ed. Giintter und 
Witkowski, III, 251), may well be true in the light of the great enthusiasm 
Gleim’s work stirred in Herder, Lessing and Goethe (A. Koberstein, Gr. d. Ges. 
d. deutsch. Nationalliteratur, 5th ed., II, 350-1), and among Schiller’s own asso- 
ciates (J. Hartmann, Schillers Jugendfreunde, 1904, 45). 

56 E. Boas, Schillers Jugendjahre, 1856, II, 161. 

57 F, Jonas, Erlaiuterungen der Jugendgedichte Schillers, 1900, 132. 
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ticular incident.5*® There seems, no doubt, on the other hand, that 
the source of Uhland’s poem was the compilation of Crusius, and 
later Wiirttemburg historians,5® and from one or two phrases de- 
veloped the ringing stanza: 


Dem Vater gegeniiber sitzt Ulrich an den Tisch, 

Er schlagt die Augen nieder, man bringt ihm Wein und Fisch; 
Da faszt der Greis ein Messer, und spricht kein Wort dabei, 
Und schneidet zwischen Beiden das Tafeltuch entzwei.® 


But if Uhland could, with the magic wand of poetry, evoke 
from the past the forgotten symbol of the branding of untrue 
knights, he has not shown the prophetic spirit of a bard, in the 
compliment he pays to a race of royal traitors and perjurers, in 
enumerating those who perished in the battle, in which the son of 
his hero played the recreant : 


O Zollern! deine Leiche unschwebt ein lichter Kranz: 
Sahst du vielleicht noch strebend dein Haus im kiinft’gen Glanz ?*? 


GrorGE L. HAMILTON 
CorNELL UNIVERSITY 


58 Diintzer, Schillers lyrische Gedichte I (1874), 429-30, has noted the poet’s 
failure to use the traditional trait of which Uhland availed himself. 

59 Ficholtz, l. c., Gedichte, ed. cit., II, 104. 

60 Die Schlacht bei Reutlingen, vv. 81-5. 

61 Jb., vv. 63-4. 

















LA VIE DE SAINTE EUPHROSINE 


HE anonymous Old French poem on the life of Saint Euphro- 
sine belongs to that section of hagiographic literature which 
narrates the legends of the Eastern saints, such as Saint Alexis, 
Saint Nicholas, Saint Mary the Egyptian and Saint Thais. The 
complete poem has never been published, but extracts from the be- 
ginning and conclusion have been printed by M. Paul Meyer,’ who 
has called attention to its literary merit, which he considers quite 
superior to that usually found in this type of composition. Petit 
de Julleville has shown his admiration for the sincerity of the un- 
known author as well as for the simplicity of his style. By some 
the work is considered to resemble a chanson de geste, particularly 
on account of its metrical structure. It is composed in alexandrines 
arranged in monorhymed strophes usually of ten verses each. 


MANUSCRIPTS 


As far as is known, the poem is preserved only in the following 
four manuscripts; which I have arranged according to their age and 
importance. 

O. Oxford, Bodleian, Canon. Misc. 74, fols. 87-108". 

‘ B. Brussels, Bibliothéque Royale 9229-30, fols. 61°—70". 

H. The Hague, Bibliothéque Royale, Th. 389, fols. 61°—70". 

A. Paris, Bibliothéque de l’Arsenal 5204, fols. 87°-97". 

MS. O has been described in detail by M. Paul Meyer,? who 
places it in the early part of the thirteenth century. It is a small 
volume almost square containing 138 folios and it differs from the 
other three MSS. in having only one column on the page, thus allow- 
ing enough space for the alexandrines, which usually occupy the 

1 The first three and last four strophes from the Oxford MS. Canon. Misc. 
74 in Documents manuscrits de lancienne littérature de la France, pp. 203 f. 
The same author has included the last 140 verses from the same MS. in his 
Recueil d’anciens textes, 2° part., pp. 334 ff., and in the same publication, pp. ii-iv 
he has printed a corresponding group from MS. 5204 of the Arsenal Library at 


Paris. 
2 Documents manuscrits, pp. 145-150, Archives des Miss. sc. pp. 
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two lines in the other MSS. The contents of this MS. are as fol- 
lows: Vie de Saint Alexis,? fols. 1-19°; Poéme moral,‘ fols. 19'- 
62°; Vie de Sainte Juliane,® fols. 62°-84" (fols. 85'-86" are blank) ; 
Vie de Sainte Euphrosine,® fols. 87'-108°; Vie de Sainte Marie 
l’Egyptienne,* fols. 109"—119"; Vie de Saint Andrier l’apostle,® fols. 
120°-131"; Li Ver del Juise,® fols. 131°'-138. It has already been 
pointed out by both Paul Meyer and Cloetta that the MS. is in dif- 
ferent handwritings, all dating however from the beginning of the 
thirteenth century. The first three poems (fols. 1-85) are in the 
same hand, which is not the same as that found in fols. 87-119. 
The last part of the MS. (fols. 120-138) is not by the same hand 
that wrote the part immediately preceding. However it shows 
close resemblance to the first hand with which perhaps it may be 
identical.1° Whether or not this be the case, it is certain that the 
fourth and fifth poems, ie. La Vie de Sainte Eiiphrosine and La 
Vie de Sainte Marie lEgyptienne (fols. 87-119) were written by 
the same scribe and that this scribe did not write the other poems 
in the MS., although his handwriting is of the same period as that 
found in the rest of the MS. As neither of these two poems has 
been published except in the extracts printed by Paul Meyer, it is 


8 Edited by Joseph Herz: Abdruck aus dem Programme der Realschule der 
israel. Gemeinde, Frankfurt a. M., 1879. Extracts in Documents MSS., pp 
182-4. 

4Edited by Cloetta in Romanische Forschungen, III, 1-268. Extracts in 
Documents MSS., pp. 184-190; Meyer’s Recueil, 2d part, pp. 321-334. 

5 Published by Hugo von Feilitzen: Li Ver del Juise, Upsala, 1883 Appen- 
dix. Extracts in Documents MSS., pp. 199 ff. 

6 Extracts in Documents MSS., pp. 203 f.; Recueil, 2d part, pp. 334-338 
and ii-iv. 

7 Extracts in Documents MSS., p. 205. 

8 Extracts in Documents MSS., pp. 205 ff. 

® Extracts in Documents MSS., pp. 207 f. 

10 Paul Meyer states that the MS. is written by two different hands (Docu- 
ments MSS., p. 145 n.), but in a note to the extract from La Vie de Saint 
Andrier, p. 206, he remarks “ici l’écriture change encore une fois, tout en 
restant du méme temps. This seems to indicate that there are three different 
handwritings. Such was at first Cloetta’s opinion (Poéme moral, p. 12). How- 
aver after comparing different letters in the effort to discover a difference of 
orthography, he admits (p. 26) that the copyist of the last two poems of the 
MS. may be the same one who transcribed the first three pieces (fols. 1-85). 
Concerning this he is unable to come to a definite conclusion. 
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therefore important to study the language of this scribe and see in 
what points it differs from the language of the first scribe, which 
has been fully discussed by Cloetta in his edition of the Poéme 
Moral, and from that of Li Ver del Juise which has been treated 
by Feilitzen in his introduction to that poem. 

The second MS. is 9229-30 of the Biblidtheque Royale of Brus- 
sels. It is a beautiful parchment of the latter part of the thirteenth 
century and formerly belonged to the library of the Dukes of Bur- 
gundy. It figures in the catalogue of Viglius in 1577 and also in 
that of Barrois. It bears great similarity in contents and order to 
MS. H, described below, as has been noted by Van Hamel.’? It 
consists of 189 folios and is written three columns to the page with 
usually 50 vv. in each column. The initials are in red, blue and gold 
and the miniatures are large and beautiful. The MS. is really 
divided into two parts, the first containing the Miracles de Notre 
Dame, and the second the Vies des Péres en Vers. There are 40 
miracles and 83 vies. Our poem is No. 38 of the Miracles of Our 
Lady. It bears the following rubric: De Sainte Euphrosine qui fu 
moine XXXVIII ans sanz estre conneue. The language of this 
MS. is that of Ile de France. There are several cases of e for ai, 
and an for en. 

MS. H belongs to the collection of the Royal Library of The 
Hague, where it is catalogued as Th. 389, not 265 as stated by M. 
Paul Meyer.’*® It is a fine parchment written in a hand of the 
fourteenth century and measures 43 by 32 centimetres. It contains 
189 fols., the same number as MS. B, which it closely resembles. 
It is written three columns to the page, 48 vv. in each column. 
There are two parts to the volume, but the handwriting remains the 
same. Like MS. B, the language is that of Central France. There 
are many evidences of the carelessness of the scribe, such as imper- 
fect lines, repetitions and misreadings. Van Hamel" has noted the 
great similarity between this MS. and that of the Arsenal, described 
below, and he concludes that H comes from the same source as A 

11Cf, Catalogue des manuscrits de la Bibliotheque Royale des Ducs de 
Bourgogne, Bruxelles et Leipzig, 1842, Vol. I, p. cclix. 

12 Romania, XIV, 130. 


18 Histoire litt. de la France, XXXIII, 348. 
14 Rom., XIV, 130 where a detailed description of this MS. is given. 
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and represents an earlier form. It is probable that MS. H belonged 
to the former library of Prince Henry which was sold in 1749. The 
Vie de Sainte Eiiphrosine stands between La Vie de Sainte Thais'® 
fols. 53"-61" and Les XV Signes fols. 70-72". 

The fourth MS., which we designate A, is No. 5204 of the 
Arsenal Library at Paris. It consists of 216 folios and in addition 
folios A and B. Four folios are lacking between 98 and 99 of the 
present numbering. It is 325 by 250 millimetres and is clearly 
written in a hand of the fourteenth century. It has three columns 
to the page and initials in red, blue and gold with the titles in red. 
There are 160 miniatures. According to a note on fol. 216 the 
volume once belonged to the collegiate church of S. Quentin en 
Vermandois.’® The version of our poem in this MS. comprises 
1400 vv. and so is somewhat longer than in the MSS. described 
above. There is a miniature of the saint at the beginning and 
initials alternately in red and blue at the commencement of each 
tirade. Cloetta has discussed this MS. in his introduction to the 
Poéme Moral, a part of which (La Vie de Sainte Thais) is found 
in fols. 78-87, directly preceding our poem. On the whole the 
writing is careless and there are many interpolations, some of which 
will be mentioned later. In the Introduction to his Recueil M. Paul 
Meyer has printed from this MS. the part of La Vie de Sainte 
Eiiphrosine which corresponds to his extract from MS. O in pp. 
334-338 of the same volume. He has designated by italics the 
verses that he thinks have been added by the copyist of A. 


THE AUTHOR OF THE POEM AND HIS SOURCE 


The name of the poet is not indicated, and a careful study of the 
text fails to throw much light on his identity. The principal source 
for information regarding the author is in the latter part of the 
poem, where the poet states that he found the story in a book and 
that on reading it he became so devoted to the saint that he decided 
to translate the account of her life. His purpose in doing so was 


15 The existence of this MS. was overlooked by Cloetta in preparing his 
edition of the Poéme Moral, of which La Vie de Sainte Thais forms a part. 
Cf. Rom., XVI, 160. 

16 For a more detailed description of MS. A, cf. Catalogue des manuscrits 
de la Bibl. de Arsenal, V, 152; cf. also Romania, XIII, 237. 
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not to change in any way the details of the biography, but rather to 
put it into a form through which it might become better known, in 
order that others as well as himself might find comfort in devotion 
to the saint. He fervently prays his patron to accept this service of 
his and implores her to intercede for him. He lays emphasis on the 
newness of his theme (vv. 1, 11) and asserts that, until he saw the 
book from which he made the translation, he had never heard of the 
story of Euphrosine and that even her name had been unknown 
to him." 

From the fact that the author was able to translate the poem, one 
may be justified in assuming that he was a person of some education, 
probably a clerk or a monk, perhaps a Benedictine, since he makes 
Euphrosine enter that order (v. 439). That he was devout is shown 
by the fervor of his prayer, when he implores the intercession of the 
saint. In regard to his source the poet relates that he found the ac- 
count written in a book where it was narrated in a simple form by 
the old clergy. On reading it he was moved to translate it en 
romans. From this we see that the poet had a Latin original. 

Of the various Latin versions of the Life of Saint Euphrosine 
the one published from twelfth and fifteenth century MSS. in Ros- 
weyd’s Vitae Patrum 363 ff., Migne’s Patrologia Latina, vol. 73, 
cols. 643-652 and Acta Sanctorum, Feb. 11, pp. 537-41 and which 
we shall designate as A has by far the closest resemblance to our 
poem. Most of the French poems dealing with the lives of saints 
treat the Latin sources with considerable freedom, often adding 
numerous picturesque details which serve to enliven the succinct 
account of the hagiographs.? They usually introduce conversations 
between the different personages and at times analyze motives and 
sentiments which find no mention in the original. 

The poem which we are studying is no exception to the general 
rule. However the main outline of the Latin story is carefully fol- 
lowed and there are numerous cases* where the poet made a literal 

1It is noteworthy that the part of the poem in which these details occur 1s 
found only in MS. O, whereas the version of the other MSS. gives no informa- 
tion regarding the author. 

2Cf. La Vie de Saint Gilles par Guillaume de Berneville, ed. by G. Paris 
and A. Bos, p. xxxvii. 


8 Vv. 291-303, 335-339, 347, 354, 365, 395-405, 421-423, 542-5, 605, 846 f., 
944 £., 947, 994-997, 1071-1079, 1092 f., 1109 f., 1126, 1136 f., 1144 f., 1245 f. 
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translation of the Vita. A careful comparison of these passages 
shows that the source of the French poem is the Vita and not any of 
the other Latin versions, since the latter do not present these verbal 
similarities. The sequence of the incidents narrated in the Vita 
has been carefully followed by the poet, except for the fact that in 
a few details the order has been slightly changed. In the three 
questions asked by Euphrosine at her first visit to the monastery 
(vv. 291-300) the third question of the Latin account becomes the 
second in the French and a more logical arrangement is thereby 
produced. Again when E. arrives seeking an asylum, she offers her 
purse and promises her heritage before she gives her name (vv. 538- 
549), whereas in the Vita the abbot speaks about her need of in- 
struction before she makes the offer of gifts. As so often happens 
in poems of this genre, there are long prayers and exhortations fre- 
quently coupled with the citations of Biblical characters which have 
no counterpart in the Latin source (vv. 66-80, 177-200, 221-240, 
311-320, 476-483, 602-653). Besides the poet has a fondness for 
laments which he usually has expanded (vv. 684-722, 737-773, 
1046-1069, 1145-1178). ‘At times he introduces certain little 
touches which enliven the narrative and show that he does not con- 
fine himself entirely to his model. Such are the references to the 
commercial activity of the monks who work hard but give their 
profits to charity (vv. 366-372), the list of garments when E. 
changes her nun’s garb for the habiliments of a knight (vv. 494- 
500), the burial preparations after E.’s death (vv. 1189-1208) and 
the beginning of the legend (vv. 1229-1238). Occasionally the 
poet dilates upon a detail in truly mediaeval fashion as in the ex- 
planation of the name of Esmerade (vv. 444-453). In one instance 
(vv. 664-722) he has departed somewhat from the Vita. This 
occurs at the point where Paphnutius discovers his daughter’s flight 
from home. According to the poem the father goes to the house 
of her fiancé and bitterly accuses him and his father, while in the 
Latin he remains at home and sends servants to acquaint them of his 
loss and there is no accusation. There is no doubt that by this 
change the poet has succeeded in portraying the grief of the aged 
parent with a poignant vividness which is not found in the Latin. 

In these points of divergence between the poem and the Vita 
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there is a complete harmony in the four MSS. of our text. How- 
ever in one instance MS. O includes an incident found in the Vita 
but not in the other three MSS. of the French version. This is the 
reference to the fact that after E.’s death her father retires to the 
cell which she had occupied for 38 years and lies on the same mat- 
tress which she had used (vv. 1245, 6). The concluding strophes 
which explain how the poet happened to select this theme for his 
work and his own deep devotion to Saint Euphrosine are naturally 
absent from the Vita. It is interesting to note that this Vita differs 
from the other Latin versions, in that it contains numerous dialogues 
and soliloquies and these are frequently translated by the French 
poet and occasionally expanded. 


OTHER VERSIONS OF THE LIFE OF SAINT EUPHROSINE 


Besides the Vita (A) which has been described and shown to be 
the source of the French poem, there are several other versions pre- 
served in Latin. 

B. Vita published by Anatole Boucherie* from MS. 55 of I’Ecole 
de Médecine of Montpellier originally from St. Etienne of Autun. 
The MS. contains a collection of Saints’ lives compiled during the 
ninth century and is interesting for a study of Late Latin forms. 
The Life of Saint E. found in this MS. reproduces in general the 
order and content of (A). In many cases however the vocabulary 
is different, while in no instance does it present a closer resemblance 
to the poem than does (A). Moreover in certain of the cases? 
where there is a close verbal similarity between (A) and the poem, 
there is no such parallelism in (B), from which it is evident that 
(B) is not the direct source of the French poet,® although it is the 
earliest extant version, perhaps antedating the ninth century.® 

4 Revue des langues romanes, I1, 26-40. 

5 Vv. 206, 300-303, 320, 364, 5, 913-017, 936, 975-080, 994-097, 997-1003, 
1046-77, 1080-1104 have correspondences in A but not in B. The long speech of 
Euphrosine in chap. XV, V. P., which is more or less reproduced in the poem is 
omitted in B. Special verses which resemble A and not B are: 507 Et at pris 
cin cens solz; A quingentos solidos; B quinquaginta solidos—520 according to 
the poem the abbot goes out to see E.; A Egresso autem abbate; B et ordinavit 
abbas introducere illum—1126 the ora pro me of the poem occurs also in A, 


but there is nothing similar in B. 
® Cf. Analecta Bollandiana, II, 195 ff. 
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C. Vita published in Mombritius, Sanctuarium, Paris, 1910, 
vol. I, pp. 450-454. (This account is much the same as that in the 
Vitae Patrum, but it does not resemble the French poem so closely. 
Euphrosine’s speech to her father, when he comes to visit her in her 
cell, is practically omitted. The number of monks in the convent 
(342) agrees with the poem. The name of the father is always 
given as Panfutius. On p. 660 a comparison is made with the Vita 
publ. by Rosweyd and some of the variants are noted. 

D. Vita publ. in Bibliotheca Casinensis III, Florilegium, pp. 
221-225. ‘This follows (A) in outline but not verbally. It is more 
condensed except in the latter part beginning with the lament of 
Paphnutius after his daughter’s death. The realistic proof of 
identity by the washing of the naked body is emphasized. The 
text does not correspond to the poem as closely as does that of (A). 

E. A metrical Latin life in 800 vss. is preserved in an old codex 
of the Monastery of St. Maximin at Tréves according to the preface 
to the Vitae published in A.S. Feb. 11, pp. 537, where a brief ex- 
tract is cited. 

The Latin lives were in turn derived from the Greek. One 
Greek Life is ascribed to Simeon Metaphrastes who wrote during 
the tenth century. The Greek text with a Latin translation by 
Gentianus Hervetus may be found in Migne’s Patrologia graeca, 
vol. 114, cols. 305-322. ‘The Latin translation is printed also in 
Acta Sanctorum, Feb. 11, pp. 541 ff.; Lippomani, Vitae Priscorum 
Patrum VI, 25 Sept.; Surius, Vitae Sanctorum, Jan. 1, 43 ff. The 
account does not include all the details of (A) which have been re- 
produced in the poem. Besides it has certain extraneous incidents 
such as chap. VI, which relates how Euphrosine ceased to care for 
her person after returning from her visit to the monastery. On the 
whole this form of the story is more philosophical and rational, as 
is frequently the case with the versions that claim Metaphrastes as 
author. 

An epitome in Greek containing only the salient points of the 
legend is found in the Menologium’ collected by the order of the 
Emperor Basil II before 984. The outline differs from the other 
versions only in limiting Euphrosine’s stay in the monastery to 18 
years, whereas the other accounts have 38. 


7 Published in Migne; Patr. gr., CX VII, 71. 
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Later versions of the Life of Saint Euphrosine are as follows :— 
In French: a prose translation from the Latin in the collection of 
Vies des Péres made for Blanche, Countess of Champagne, widow 
of Thibaud III. This is preserved in five MSS., intwoof which it is 
abridged. For list of MSS. cf. Hist. litt. de la France, XXXIII,307, 
314, 442.—A different version in a fifteenth century MS. (Bibl. 
Royale de Belgique 10295-10304). According to Paul Meyer this 
account is unique. Cf. Hist. litt., XX XIII, 439 and Rom., XXX, 
305.—Gabr. Brosse: Histoire abrégée de la vie et de la translation 
de sainte Euphrosine, vierge d’Alexandrie, patronne de l'abbaye de 
Reaulieu lez Compiégne; Paris, 1649.—Histoire abrégée de la vie et 
de la translation de sainte Euphrosine, vierge d’ Alexandrie, patronne 
du prieuré de Saint-Louis de Royallieu dans la forét de Compiégne, 
avec loffice; Reims, 1666—Le triomphe de la grace sur la nature 
dans la vie admirable del ill. vierge sainte Euphrosine patronne de 
Vabbaye royale de Royal-Lieu-les-Compiégne, en vers francais; 
Paris, 1672.—Vie admirable de sainte Euphrosine tirée des auteurs 
anciens et tarduite en francais par un religieux bénédictin, Paris, 
1649. This is dedicated to Gabrielle Albaspina, Abbess of Reau- 
lieu-lez~-Compiégne, where several relics of the saint were pre- 
served.® 

In Italian: La Istoria de Sancta Eufrosina virgine, a prose ac- 
count found in a MS. dating from the beginning of the fifteenth 
century and now in the library of Professor Suchier. This version 
has been printed by Kar Kiimmell (Drei italientsche Prosalegenden, 
Halle, 1906). It faithfully reproduces the order and content of 
(A), of which it is an adaptation rather than a translation—Leg- 
genda o Storia di Santa Aufrosina. Poem in 132 strophes. MS. 
Biblioteca dell’ Universita di Bologna, no. 158. The MS. is of the 
fourteenth or fifteenth century according to Prof. Veggetti.? For 
this note I am indebted to Professor Kenneth McKenzie.—La 
rapresentatione di sancta Eufrosina vergine con duc laude, Florence 
1572 and 1585. One of a series of rappresentationi printed at Flor- 

8 According to the Bollandists relics of the saint were also to be found at 
Saint Etienne of Boulogne-sur-mer and at a Carthusian monastery near Sierk 
on the Moselle. It is the hope of the editor to make a study of the survival of 


the cult of Saint Euphrosine in France. 
®° Cf. Il Libro della cucina, Scelta di curiosita, 40. 
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ence by Chiti in the last part of the sixteenth century—Santa 
Eufrosina, poemetto sacro di Filippo Alfonsi, Roma, 1702— 
Santa Eufrosina, oratorio da contarsi in Perugia, di un pastore 
Arcade (D. Tommaso Giannini), Perugia, 1713. 

In Catalan: prose translation in a collection made by Ramon 
Ros de Tarraga, circ. 1320 (Cf. Grober’s Grundriss II, 2, 91). 

In Portuguese: a literal prose translation of the Vita which we 
have called A. This is preserved in MS. 20% (fourteenth century), 
formerly of the library of the convent of Alcobacga, now at Torre de 
Tombo, Lisbon. Published by Cornu in Komania, XI, 357 ff. In 
this MS. as in MS. O of our poem the Life of Saint Euphrosine is 
immediately followed by that of Sancta Maria Aegyptica. Cf. 
Romania, XVIII, 218. 

In German: the version of the Veterbich. Fragments have 
been published by Roth (Denkmédler der deutschen Sprache) from 
a MS. of the first half of the thirteenth century and by Zingerle 
(Wiener Sitzungsberichte, vol. 64), from a fourteenth century MS. 

There has been considerable uncertainty regarding the exact 
date of S. Euphrosine’s life. According to the statement found at 
the beginning of the Vita ascribed to Simeon Metaphrastes (Cum 
Romanorum sceptro Theodosius Arcadii filius pie regeret, vir qui- 
dam, etc.) the saint was not born before 408, the date of the death 
of Arcadius. As she was eighteen years of age, when she entered 
the monastery and spent thirty-eight years there, the date of her 
death would be probably about 470, cf. Acta Sanctorum, Feb., p. 
536. In the Vita on which the French poem is based the name of 
Theodosius occurs but twice. In the first case, it is after the 
departure of Paphnutius for the monastery, when E. sends a servant 
to summon a monk to counsel her and bids him vade in monasterium 
Theodosii. ‘The phrase is translated in all the MSS. of the poem. 
In Vita (B) the sentence reads: Vade in ecclesia quem construxit 
Theodosius imperatur. This shows that it is the emperor and not 
the abbot that is meant. However the version of Vita (A) may 
have given the French poet the name of the abbot who is anon- 
ymous in the Vitae. The second case occurs in a speech in which 
the abbot tries to console Paphnutius (Vis colloquium habere cum 
uno Fratre spirituali qui venit de palatio Theodosii. Here the ref- 
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erence is obviously to the emperor. This phrase with a few changes 
occurs in Vita (B) and Vita (C). In the French poem (v. 524) 
E. announces herself in these words: Canbrelains del palais Teo- 
doise ai esté. It should be noted that this reading is found only in 
MS. O, but since the other MSS. have versions which are metrically 
(BH) or grammatically (A) incorrect, there is no reason to doubt 
the correctness of O.%° From the above citations it is evident that 
the Greek and Latin versions of the story assigned Euphrosine to 
the age of Theodosius. Is it Theodosius the Great or his grandson 
who is referred to? It would be natural to infer that the former 
was meant, were it not for the explicit statement at the beginning of 
the Vita ascribed to Metaphrastes. Since we have no further his- 
torical testimony, it is impossible to decide the problem. However 
E. must have lived in the first part of the fifth century, since Theo- 
dosius the Great did not begin to reign until 379 and as she spent 
38 years in the convent, she could not have died before 417, whereas, 
if the statement of Metaphrastes is correct, she probably lived until 
about 470. It is evident in any case that neither the date of 394 
found in one MS. (cf. Acta Sanc., Feb., pp. 535 f.) nor that of 400 
given by Marc Antoine Alegraeus as the date of her death is 
authentic. 

Furthermore the authorities do not agree upon the date assigned 
to her in the Church calendar. In that of the Roman Church it is 
January I, whereas in the Greek calendar it is September 25, and 
according to the records of the Carmelites it is February 11, the 
date used in the Acta Sanctorum. 

The original Life was probably written not long after the death 
of the saint. From this original Greek copies were made and from 
these were translated the Latin versions, one of which has been 
shown to be the source of the French poem. 

RayMonp T. HILi 

YALE UNIVERSITY 


10 Tt is noteworthy that in the two passages where the name of the emperor 
is given, MS. O has Teodoise, whereas the name of the abbot is always written 
Teodose, Theodose or Theodosius. 


(To be continued) 





MISCELLANEOUS 
HISPANIC NOTES: azar; aziago; 8 for v. 


Azar.—Erly Catalan chanjed dz after a vouel to the dental 
fricativ 8, hwich became v az a final and waz lost between vouels: 
feu < *fev < *feb < *fedz < fecit, veina < *vedina < *vedzina < 
uicina. Modern Catalan has dz (commonly speld tz) for older ddz, 
az in dotze < *dodedze; and also in words borrod from Spanish, az 
atzar <azar, atzserola<aserola, atzur==azsul. Such loan-words 
ar Ov interest with regard to Spanish fonolojy: they wer borrod at 
a time hwen dz waz uzed in spoken Spanish corresponding to ritn 
¢, and after Catalan dz had become 8. 

Az1aco.—Meyer-Liibke explains Spanish aciago az a derivativ 
ov aegyptiacus, in his Romanic diccionery. He has 6verlookt Por- 
tugees aziago, with the voist sound z hwich cannot reprezent ti 
after a consonant. Aziago comes from the stem ov acidus, com- 
bined with the suffix seen in embriago : *aciddcus. 

B for U.—It iz wel known that Inglish speech has somtimes bin 
corupted by faulty spelling: exampls ar advance (<ab-ante . . .) 
and anthem (<antefn). So too the formerly silent / ov fault 
(< faute) iz perhaps parcialy artificial, tho it may also hav come 
from the influence ov historic / in false. The simpl sound-sistem 
ov erly Spanish did not ofn permit such developments, but in a feu 
names we find « chanjed to v under the influence ov defectiv spell- 
ing. Thus Jvdiiez iz prezumably derived from *Johannict: ritn 
Iuannez (for Juannez) waz mis-red with iv, befoar the grafic dis- 
tinccions ov i-7 and u-v wer establisht. Pavlo iz evidently a corup- 
cion ov bookish Paulo (= Portugees Paulo), cauzd by the rarity 
ov spoken au in erly Spanish. It may be suspected that Uvaldo iz 
a grafic alteracion ov Waldo; a Spaniard has informd me that ritn 
Waldo iz regularly mis-red in acordance with the other spelling. 
Nouadays thees names ar ritn with b: [bdiiez, Pablo, Ubaldo. 

E. H. Tuttle 


NortH Haven, Conn. 
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ETYMOLOGIES AND ETYMOLOGICAL NOTES?! 


I. RUMANIAN ageat 


HIS word, which takes also the forms agit and aged, is trans- 
lated in the Dictionary of the Rumanian Academy (Vol. I, 
pt. I, p. 67) as “désir, envie, disposition (a faire ggch).”” The 
authors of that dictionary recard merely that the etymology is un- 
known, tacitly rejecting the derivation from Latin agito (cf. cuget 
< cogito—=co-+agito) which seems to have been sponsored by 
Hasdeu (in Etymologicum Magnum Romania, vol. I, column 502, 
where the accent is wrongly placed on the first syllable): In reality 
the word is Turkish hajet (< Arabic hajat, “anything necessary, 
requisite; want, need; necessity; object; utensil; desire, wish”*), 
which, like its Rumanian reflex, is applied to felt needs. Thus 
Rumanian mi-e (or am) ageat si . . . ‘I want to,’ finds an exact 
counterpart in (Vulgar) Turkish hajetim var (dir). 


2. RUMANIAN asturcan 


The Dictionary of the Academy (Vol. I, pt. 1, p. 334) explains 
this word (which occurs also as astrucan and asturcon) as “(che- 
val)de race perse” and says its etymology is unknown. In this 
case we have to deal with a word of classical origin, directly mod- 
elled on Latin asturco, ‘ Asturian horse’ (found in Pliny the Elder, 
Petronius, etc.). The definition of the Academy is wrong in part, 
inasmuch as the term is not limited to Persian horses. It goes with- 
out saying that this is a learned word, and not one of Folk Latin 
origin. 

3. RUMANIAN buflea, buflis 

The Dictionary of the Academy (Vol. I, part 1, p. 676) enters 
under the one heading buft several words differing from one an- 
other in form, in meaning and, in some cases at least, in origin. 
The filiation of these words is all the more difficult to trace inas- 
much as, both semantically and phonologically, they have contam- 
inated one another. In the present writer’s belief, however, the 

1 Continued from Romanic Review, IX, 313-316. Full bibliographical indi- 


cations previously given are not here repeated. 
2 F, Steingass, The Student’s Arabic-English Dictionary, London, 1884, p. 257. 
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word buflis (‘dumpy, squabby ; humpty-dumpty’) is etymologically 
distinct and is derived directly from Transylvanian German Béflisch 
or Baflésch. The dialectal German word (—=H.G. Backfleisch < 
Bache(n), cognate with O.F. bacon, whence our bacon), besides 
its original meaning of ‘ flitch of bacon,’ is applicable to fat persons 
( Siebenbiirgisch-Sachsisches Wérterbuch, Vol. I, p. 374), as in 
Rumanian. The Rumanian variant buflea is easily explained on 
the assumption that the ending —is (—es) in buflis was felt to be a 
suffix and as such replaced by -ea, a suffix formative of proper 
names with a pejorative tinge. 


4. RUMANIAN dichiciu 


This rare word found in the writings of Ioan Creanga (“san- 
uri, calupuri, astragaciti, bedreag, dichiciti,” apud Tiktin, Rumdn- 
isch-Deutsches Wérterbuch, Vol. II, p. 544) is explained as ‘a sort 
of knife for leather’ by Professor Tiktin, according to whom its 
etymology is unknown. It is the same as Hungarian dikis (pro- 
nuonced dikis), ‘paring knife,’ with change of suffix and conse- 
quently of accent. The Hungarian word was adopted as dikisch, 
“Zuschneidemesser des Tschismenmachers (ohne Griff)’’* in the 
so-called Noésnisch, the dialect of the German settlers around the 
town of Bistritz. 

5. RuMANIAN farmac 


According to the Academy Dictionary (s. v.) this is a Molda- 
cian measure of length equivalent to about .44 cm. The derivation 
from fdraémd, ‘morsel, crumb’ + the suffix -ac is so obvious (cf. 
palmac < Turkish parmak, interpreted by the people as palmd + 
—ac) that it is surprising to read the statement in the Academy Dic- 
tionary that the etymology is unknown. It is possible that, here 
too, the editors were apprehensive of popular etymology. Yet even 
in scientific metrology a unit of measure may be derived from a 
word connoting smallness. Thus Greek mixpév gives us micron, 
‘the thousandth part of one millimeter.’ Compare also Modern 
Greek Aertov, ‘a minute (of time and circumference),’ in Late 
Greek ‘a small coin,’ literally ‘a peel’ (from éra, ‘I peel’) ; and 
our minute. 


8G. Kisch, Nésner Worter und Wendungen. . . . Bistritz, 1900, p. 33. 
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6. RUMANIAN obligeana 


Like many other Rumanian names of plants, obligeand or ab- 
ligeana (‘the galangal’ or ‘ galingale’) is derived from the Turkish 
language, in which the plant is named khovlinjan. The Turkish 
word itself is borrowed from the Persian, into which it is supposed 
to have come from the Chinese, as the species is a native of the Far 
East. Curiously enough English galangal (galingale) is cognate 
with the Rumanian word, since it is ultimately derived from Kha- 
lanjan, another form of the Arabic (Turkish and Persian) word. 
(See The Oxford Dictionary.) Whether obligeand is also the 
name of another aromatic, the sweet flag (Acorus calamus), as 
given by Tiktin (Rumdnisch-Deutsches Worterbuch, Vol. II, p. 
1071), to the exclusion of the meaning given above, the present 
writer does not know. The two plants, to be sure, are similar in 
several respects, both as to appearance and use. 


FeLiciu VEXLER 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


JODELLE AND COLET 


N reprinting poems written by Jodelle in honor of his friend 
Claude Colet, neither of the former’s modern editors’ has re- 
ferred to the prose preface” that accompanies one of them, though 
it contains information about the tastes and opinions of both these 
poets. 
Facts about Colet have been collected chiefly by La Croix du 


1 Marty-Laveaux, La Pléiade frangoise, les wuvres et meslanges poétiques 
d’Estienne Iodelle sieur du Lymodin, Paris, Alphonse Lemerre, 1868, 1870, 2 
vols., 8°; and Ad. Van Bever, Les Amours et autres poésies d’Estienne Jodelle 
sieur du Lymodin, Paris, E. Sansot et Cie, 1907, 8°. 

2 The preface is mentioned by Brunet and in the catalogues of the British 
Museum and the Bibliothéque Nationale. It is published with a French and a 
Latin poem as an introduction to L’Histoire Palladienne traitant des gestes et 
genereux faitz d’armes et d’amours de plusieurs grandz princes et seigneurs, 
specialement de Palladien filz du roy Milanor d’Angleterre et de la belle Selerine 
seur du Roy de Portugal; nouuellement mise en nostre Vulgaire Frangoys, par 
feu Cl. Colet Champenois, Paris, 1555, £°, printed by Grouleau, some copies pour 
Ian Dallier, others pour Vincent Serteuas; reprinted at Antwerp, 1562, 4°, and 
again at Paris, 1573, 8°. 
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Maine® and the Abbé Goujet.* He was born near Troyes, at Ru- 
milly, was known as poet, orator, and “maitre d’hotel de Madame 
la Marquise de Nesle.” He was on friendly terms not only with 
Jodelle, but with Marot, Muret, d’Aurigny, Olivier de Magny, Pas- 
quier.° His first work, l’Oraison de Mars aux dames de la court, 
was published in 1544° and, in enlarged form, in 1548." It contains 
versified harangues in praise of war and of peace, followed by a 
number of epigrammes, elegies, and epistles, in some of which 
Goujet detects a talent for satire. He subsequently devoted him- 
self mainly to translation, publishing fragments of Clitophon and 
Leucippe® and the ninth book of Amadis.2 The Histoire Palla- 
dienne, already mentioned, appeared after his death. An Histoire 
ZEthiopique d’Héliodore, Paris, 1549, 8°, is assigned to him by 
Rigoley de Juvigny.*® Other productions are referred to when 
Colet informs a friend that manuscripts have been stolen from 
him,'? and when Jodelle, in his preface to the Histoire Palla- 
dienne, declares that Colet has written works “plus doctes et plus 
proffitables que ne sont les Romants.” Of his death it has been 
merely stated that he must have lived as late as 1553. Jodelle’s 
evidence fixes the date by referring in the same preface, written in 
1555,'2 to his friend’s having died two years before. 

In spite of Colet’s interest in romances, which to an enthusiastic 
humanist like Jodelle made him seem a continuer of the middle 
ages, and notwithstanding the difference there must have been 

3 Rigoley de Juvigny, les Bibliothéques frangoises de La Croix du Maine et 
de Du Verdier, Paris, 1772, i, 134 and iii, 320. 

4 Bibliothéque francoise, Paris, 1741-1756, vol. xi, pp. 165, 178-184, vol. xii, 
p. 25. 

5 Poems by Magny and Pasquier are published with Colet’s translation of 
Amadis. 

6 Paris, Chr. Wechel, 4°. 

7 Paris, Chr. Wechel, 8°. 

8 Les deuis amoureux, Paris, Gilles Corrozet, 1545, 8°; cf. Graesse, loc. cit. 

9 Le nevfiesme liure d’Amadis de Gaule, Paris, Vincent Serteuas, 1553, f°. 
Graesse, op. cit., vol. i, p. 94, puts the first edition in 1552, and agrees with 
LaCroix du Maine that Colet merely corrected this translation, originally made 
by Gilles Boileau. 

10 Op. cit., vol. i, p. 134. Is this Amyot’s translation, one edition of which 
appeared in 1549? 

11 Cf. Goujet, op. cit., vol. xi, p. 182. 

12 The achevé d’imprimer is dated September 20. 
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between their ages, for Colet’s Oraison was published when Jodelle 
was only twelve years old, his charm of manner so attracted the 
younger poet that the latter left all pleasant company for his. Dis- 
cussions over the value of the novels Colet was translating pro- 
voked Jodelle’s vigorous criticism. He considered them “ moysis 
a demy,” “menteries espagnoles,” “entrelassez de mile auantures 
aussi peu vray-semblables que vrayes,” “la resuerie de nos peres, 
la corruption de nostre ieunesse, la perte du temps, le iargon des 
valetz de boutique, le tesmoignage de nostre ignorance.” It is easy 
to make Amadis talk, yet for such amusements intelligent men in 
France are giving up eloquence and philosophy, though these have 
been only half treated by the ancients. 

Colet answered this diatribe with familiar arguments of pre- 
cedent and utility, citing the usage of Heliodorus, Apuleius, Homer, 
Vergil, Ariosto, the Greek orators, arguing that there is truth in 
fiction, that recitals of combats encourage youths, that a pleasant 
tale teaches more effectively than history, especially in the case of 
nobles, who avoid other forms of mental discipline. Jodelle, tem- 
porarily convinced, seeing one day Colet’s translation of Amadis 
lying ready for the press, dictated to him an “ode Francoise de 
gayeté de cueur et sus le pié, comme i’ay de coustume.’”* It is thus 
poem which was published with the Amadis and now figures in 
Marty-Laveaux’s edition of Jodelle.** It makes an appeal to Colet 
to work on in spite of public neglect. Jodelle, though only twenty- 
one, forgetful of the recent success of his Cléopatre, feels that he, 
too, is not appreciated : 


Ne scais-tu pas que i’emprisonne 
Les graces que le ciel me donne 
Dessous vn silence obstiné? 

Bien que ie sente en moy la gloire 
Et Poétique et Oratoire: 


183A confirmation of Charles de la Mothe’s statement: “Tout ce que lon 

voit et que l’on verra composé par Jodelle n’a jamais esté faict que promptement, 

sans estude et sans labeur. . . . Nous fuy avons veu en sa premiere adolescence 

composer et escrire en une seule nuict, par gageure, cinq cens bons vers latins, 

sur le sujet que promptement ou luy bailloit.” Cf. Van Bever, op. cit., p. 29 ”. 
% Vol. ii, pp. 208-211. 
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Bien que le Ciel m’ayt destiné 
Pour plus haulte philosophie 

Et bien que, braue, ie me fie 
D’estre au monde heureusement né. 


However neglectful the public may have been, Colet was so 
highly pleased with his friend’s effusion that he asked him to write 
something to accompany his Histoire Palladienne. A bargain was 
struck. Jodelle agreed to write an introductory poem for this 
romance; Colet promised that after its publication he would de- 
vote himself to more substantial things. 

Thus it happened that when, two years after Colet’s death, the 
publishers brought out the book, Jodelle found himself obliged to 
contribute not only the introductory poem, but a preface explaining 
why he should thus associate his name with a romance after having 
made fun “en mile bonnes compagnies de ce fabuleux genre d’es- 
crire,’ which serves only “d’amusement ou d’espouentail aux in- 
doctes.” His apology for his friend and himself covers four folio 
pages, although he tells us that long prefaces are as useless as Ionic 
or Doric porches before a barn. These pages are largely filled with 
the explanations and characterizations I have summarized. The 
candor with which he refers to Colet’s romance is remarkable, if 
not unique, among prefaces to a dead friend’s work. He would 
not praise the book “si fort qu’on disoit bien, mais pour prier af- 
fectueusement toute la France de le traiter le plus doucement qu’elle 
pourra.” If they will deal kindly with this romance, they will soon 
have a rich reward, for in return Jodelle will consent to hasten the 
publication of his own works, so long awaited by the reader. 

In the meanwhile he publishes with the Histoire Palladienne his 
ode “ Aux Cendres de Claude Colet,”!® and a Latin epitaph treat- 
ing in language none too delicate the delicate question whether 
Colet’s death by the plague was due to his labor or his love. As 
Marty-Laveaux and Van Bever make no reference to this produc- 
tion, I reprint it in full: 


15 Reprinted by Marty-Laveaux, op. cit., vol. ii, pp. 211-213; Van Bever, 
op. cit., pp. 206-208. 
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Jodelle and Colet 


C. CoLetit MANES 


Qui Traecis oriundus eram,”* qui natus in agro 
Rumilio, vixi doctus, inops perij, 

Vita satis nota est, vitam abstulit inuida pestis, 
Pestis Amor causa est, vel mihi causa labor: 

Dira lues aderat, poteram fugisse, Cupido, 
Vel solitus potuit me tenuisse labor. 

Ergo meo carmen tumulo sic sorte legendum est, 
Vel forte inuerso carmine verus ero. 

Hunc Lasor Hanp Amor Hunc, Mens Haec 
Non MENTULA, PALLAS 

SEDVLA NON PETULANS HINC VENUS ERIPVIT. 
Iodelius P. 


H. CarrINGTON LANCASTER 
AMHERST COLLEGE 


16 Sprung from the Trecae, the Gallic tribe from whom Troyes derives its 
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La Vie de Sainte Enimie, Bertran de Marseille, poéme provencgal du XIII°* 
siécle édité par Clovis Brunel, 1917. Paris: Champion. 


L’unique manuscrit de la Vie de Sainte Enimie se trouve a la Bibliothéque 
de l’Arsenal; il est écrit d’une méme main et date de la premiére moitié du XIV° 
siécle, mais des particularités de langue et de facture (par exemples désinences 
en -er ou -eyra—plus tard -ier, -ieyra—qui ne se rencontrent plus dés le milieu 
du XIII®* siécle, et encore la troisiéme personne du pluriel vaun qui disparait 
aprés le XII*) démontrent que le poéme appartient 4 une date antérieure. Ce- 
pendant la déclinaison réguliérement observée (sauf dans deux cas ou le cas 
régime se substitue au cas sujet), et les secondes personnes du pluriel en -t, 
établissent que l’ceuvre ne fut pas composée avant le début du XIII* siécle— 
époque a laquelle les pluriels en -es apparaissent' et ot fléchissent les rigueurs 
de la déclinaison. On peut donc attribuer de facon certaine le début du XIII° 
siécle comme date de la composition de ce curieux morceau de poétique pro- 
vencgale au Moyen-Age. 

Le récit est emprunté a un texte latin anonyme écrit dans les premiéres 
années du XII°® siécle, Acta sanctae virginis Enimae raconte la vie, l’invention 
du corps et les miracles d’une certaine vierge Enimie qu’une généalogie fan- 
taisiste présente comme descendante de Clovis, premier roi chrétien de la France. 
Enimie se voit obligée au mariage par son pére bien qu'elle ait résolu de con- 
sacrer a Dieu sa virginité. Dans ce péril elle sollicite l’intervention divine et 
devient lépreuse. Plus tard un ange lui apparait et lui ordonne de se baigner 
dans la fontaine de Burla en Gévaudan. Elle obéit et la lépre disparait, mais 
la maladie la reprend chaque fois qu'elle tente de s’éloigner du lieu de sa guéri- 
son. Dés lors elle y vit solitaire dans une caverne du causse de Sauveterre. 
Elle entreprend de construire une abbaye; un dragon dévaste les chantiers 
jusqu’a ce que l’évéque Hilarus !’ait contraint 4 se précipiter dans le fleuve. 
Enimie meurt abbesse du monastére. Son frére Dagobert veut la faire enterrer 
a Saint-Denis, mais au lieu du cercueil de la sainte, on emporte ce lui de sa filleule 
et les restes de l’abbesse demeurent 4 Sainte Eminie; leur présence est révélée 
plus tard miraculeusement. 

Tels sont les faits de la légende dont Bertran de Marseille composa un 
poéme narratif de 2000 vers octosyllabiques 4 rimes piates qui deviennent dans 
quelques cas de simples assonnances. L’auteur suit l’ordre de la vie latine et 
la traduit exactement en maints passages. I] y ajoute cependant certains détails, 
dont la légende s’est sans doute enrichie depuis l’origine: c’est entre autres le 
miracle de la pierre qui a moulé les hanches de la sainte sur le rocher, ou encore 
le cas ott pour expliquer une tache sur la paroi l’anteur suppose que le dragon 
y fut blessé. 

Bertran de Marseille allége le texte latin de ses allusions bibliques et de 
toute digression savante. Par des citations de proverbes, l’emploi de locutions 
populaires et l’usage du discours direct il donne de la vie 4 son poéme, et la 
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chaude et naive langue provencale achéve de tranformer la lourdeur du texte 
latin. 
A. DE VILLELE 
Mount Hotyoxe CoLiece 


Cecco d’Ascoli: L’Acerba, con prefazione, note e bibliografia di Pasquale Ro- 

sario. Lanciano, R. Carabba, i916. “ Scrittori Nostri,” No. 58. 

The above edition will be welcomed by all students of the work of Fran- 
cesco Stabili, better known by the less formal title of Cecco d’Ascoli. For, in 
furnishing a complete text of the Acerba, Sig. Rosario has rendered a real con- 
tribution to the study of that picturesque and ill-fated contemporary of Dante 
who at the stake so gallantly confirmed his revolutionary doctrines with the 
words: “lho detto, lho insegnato, e lo credo.” Ever since the announcement 
of a critical edition of this work, first by Bariola, later by Castelli, scholars have 
awaited vainly the fulfilment of these promises. In the meantime the text of 
the Acerba has become more and more difficult of access, even in the most 
modern of the hitherto printed editions, that of 1820 in Venice, included in 
Andreola’s “ Parnaso italiano,”—a text described by Carlo Lozzi as “ arbitraria- 
mente ammodernato e racconcio.”2 

The task of Sig. Rosario has been less ambitious than that of his prede- 
cessors, to whose scholarship and industry he pays a generous tribute. But it 
has been brought, for that very reason, to a prompt conclusion. He believes in 
the originality and in the enduring interest of the Acerba, and that the first step 
towards a critical edition of this work, if such a thing be possible, lies in the 
presentation of an adequate text, accessible even to the ordinary reader. The 
present number of the “ Scrittori Nostri” series makes no other claim than this. 


“Non é, né poteva essere,” says Sig. Rosario in his introduction, “un testo 
critico esauriente dell’ Acerba: é un’ edizione nuova, mai tentata per lo innanzi, 
per quanto possibile, fedele, eseguita sui due codici e, sovra tutto, accessibile 
anche alla coltura popolare.” And again: “Gli studi non sono tuttora completi 
per un retto giudizio scientifico; e la lettura integrale del lavoro cecchiano ser- 
vira per l’appunto, ad agevolarne I’ indagine. Questo soltanto é il nostro scopo.” 


Of the two codices above mentioned one, the Cod. Mediceo-Laurenziano N. 
52, pl. XL, “cum icone auctoris in principio ad vivum expressa,”? dates from the 
fourteenth century and has been considered by all investigators to be the least 
corrupt and most authoritative MS. of the Acerba. It lacks, however, the frag- 
mentary fifth Book, which Sig. Rosario has supplied, together with “qualche 
integrazione di concetto o di forma,” from a fifteenth century MS., hitherto 
unpublished, viz., Cod. No. 82 of the Biblioteca Casanatense in Rome. Why this 
Codex has been chosen, rather than some other fourteenth century MS., such 
as the Laurentian Cod. Ashburnh. 1223, in which the text of the Acerba is also 
complete, the author does not state in his Introduction. But it is interesting to 
note that, linguistically considered, the MSS. chosen belong to distinct’ groups, 
the Laurentian Codex showing Venetian forms, while the Casanatense MS. 
contains many words belonging to the southern dialects. Sig. Rosario has given 


1C. Lozzi, Cecco d’Ascoli, saggio critico e bibliografico, Firenze, 1903. 
2 Bandini, Catalogus codicum manuscriptorum Bibliothecae Mediceae Lauren- 
tianae, Tomus V. 
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an exact reprint of the MSS., with a few slight exceptions. The abbreviations 
have been expanded; punctuation and orthographic signs have been inserted. 
Some of the Venetian forms peculiar to the Laurentian Codex have not been 
retained, some obvious metrical corrections have been made, and the use of the 
letter “h” has been made to conform with modern usage. The preface, besides 
outlining the method and scope of this edition, states briefly the chief problems 
which arise in the study of Cecco d’Ascoli’s life and work, and offers at the end 
a hitherto unpublished Latin document (discovered by Sig. Rosario in the State 
Archives of Naples), affording evidence that from the 12th of March to the 
31st of May, 1327, Cecco was at the court of Duke Charles of Calabria at 
Florence, in the quality of “phisicus et familiaris.” From this the editor con- 
cludes that the latter date marks the beginning of Cecco’s downfall—a catas- 
trophe culminating in two month’s confinement in the Inquisitorial prisons of 
Santa Croce, in Cecco’s second conviction, and in his execution in September of 
the same year. Sig. Rosario also promises for an early date the publication of 
further documents from the same source, shedding light in particular on Cecco’s 
political career and its probable relation to his condemnation and death. 

A rich bibliographical apparatus constitutes one of the most valuable features 
of this edition, the material being listed under four separate bibliographies. Of 
these the first contains descriptions of all the codices of the Acerba to be found 
in the Italian libraries, mention being made of those known to exist in Paris 
and in Berlin, with references to the Hamburg MS. cited by Bariola and to the 
MS. which Amador de Los Rios states was made in Italy in the fifteenth cen- 
tury by Lopez de Mendoza, marqués de Santillana, under the title of “ De pro- 
prietatibus rerum”, the whereabouts of which is now unknown. The second 
bibliography offers descriptions of the printed texts of the Acerba, from the 
first folio edition in Brescia by Ferrando ia 1475(?)—(no example of which is 
now known to exist)—to that of Venice, 1820, mentioned above. Of these 
twenty-five editions, ten belong to the fifteenth century, fourteen to the six- 
teenth, the latter all containing the commentary to the first two books by Nicola 
Massetti of Modena. The third bibliography contains a list of Cecco’s Latin 
works, with critical comments, as in the case of the previous bibliographies. In 
this list are included the “tre lettere giocose” held to be spurious by Castelli 
and by Rossi. The last bibliography consists-of a remarkably complete array of 
books and articles useful for the study of Cecco’s life and work. Here, a re- 
listing of the titles on an alphabetical or chronological basis would greatly 
facilitate consultation. 

Of the foot-notes to his text of the Acerba Sig. Rosario speaks as follows: 
“Qualche noticina abbiam voluto mettere qua e 1a, per gli opportuni raftronti 
con altre opere o pei necessari richiami, alieni da ogni pretesa di commento 
diplomatico, letterario o scientifico.” In spite of this modest disclaimer, these 
foot-notes furnish much valuable material. They not only point out the differ- 
ences in reading and arrangement of the two MSS. utilized and collated, but they 
also reproduce the Latin rubrics of the books and chapters of the Laurentian 
codex; most valuable of all, they indicate many parallels between the Acerba 
and the works of Cecco’s contemporaries, thus pointing the way to a more 
exhaustive critical study. 

Of all the questions connected with Cecco’s dramatic career, none is more 
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vitally interesting than that of his personal relations with the great contemporary 
poets, Dante, Cino da Pistoia and Petrarch, to the first two of whom many ref- 
erences occur in the pages of the Acerba.2 As Cecco’s connection with Dante 
in particular has naturally been the subject of repeated discussion, Sig. Rosario 
has printed in an appendix the six Italian sonnets attributed to Cecco which 
complete that author’s work in the vernacular and which are closely related to 
the Acerba. Of these sonnets the second and third are addressed to Cino, the 
fourth to Dante, and the fifth and sixth to Petrarch. The first treats of the 
philosopher’s stone. The edition ends with an index indicating the structure 
and contents of the Acerba. 

Whatever opinion one may hold of the literary, or scientific, or moral value 
of the Acerba, Sig. Rosario’s position is well taken when he says in his preface: 


“La fama di cui godé in vita l’autore, le edizioni che con frequenza si son 
succedute dai primordi quasi dell’arte della stampa ci dimostrano che qualche 
cosa di originale e di nuovo vi deve pur essere nell’ Acerba.” 


And no one who is familiar with the work will deny that it is a document 
full of interest for the student of Italian culture in the fourteenth century. 
That this feeling was shared by Cecco’s contemporaries, and by the early editors 
of his work, it quaintly expressed in the sonnet inscribed by Massetti at the 
beginning of his commentary, mentioned above: 


Se ben aparte: aparte leggerai. 
Questa operetta: e notti ciascun uerso. 
Come e distincto tutto luniverso 
Con ogni suo elemento intenderai 
Stelle: comette: ecclipse trouerai 
Come e disposto in nui stato diuerso 
A qual benigno e il sole: a qual aduerso 
Come uolgie fortuna li suoi rai. 
Vedrai de tempi aduersi ogni figura. 
Di pietre preciose sue uirtute 
E de molti animal la lor natura 
Vitii: e exempli: questione: e dispute 
Che poi guidar tua barcha ala sicura 
E al fin trouarli porto di salute. 


8 Cf. also the lines found at the end of the Laurentian Cod. Ashburnh. 1223, 
mentioned above. Following the text of the Acerba we read the postscript: 
Explicit liber acerbe vite conditus per magistrum cechum de terra asculitana: 


Amen: Then, after a hymn: 


Essendo mi da li priori davantj 
En. su quel gran pallaco di fiorenca 
Fu pubblicato in contra me sentencia 
Per lo consiglio di lor tucti quanti 
Che arso fosse per dicto di Dante 
Senza resposta et veruna audentia 
Et fui disperso a torto per la invidia 
Indigna era mia carne de omicidia 
Laus Deo. Amen. 
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In other words, the Acerba is an encyclopedia in little of human knowledge 
as it was conceived in Dante’s and in Cecco’s time, and invites comparison with 
such works as Brunetto Latini’s Tesoro and Ristoro d’Arezzo’s Della Composi 
zione del mondo. The student of fourteenth century cosmography, astronomy, 
astrology, philosophy, and morality will find in the Acerba a rich field for re- 
search.* Sig. Rosario with his new edition has broken the soil. Let us hope 
for an abundant harvest. 

Joun Prerreront Rice 

Witirams COLLEGE 


A Study of the Writings of D. Mariano José de Larra, 1809-1837. By Elizabeth 
McGuire. In the University of California Publications in Modern Philol- 
ogy, vol. 7, pp. 87-130 (1918). 

The author begins this study by saying that “ Nothing has been written in 
English about Mariano José de Larra.” If it was the author’s intention to 
present a study for English speaking readers, would it not have been better to 
translate the rather numerous quotations from the Spanish and French? The 
original text could have been placed in the notes. The study is, in the main, a 
new presentation of the material found in the various studies on Larra. It 
would seem, however, that the author could have pointed out more adequately 
the vital influence on Larra’s writing of the unfortunate love affair which led 
to his death; of his unhappy married life; and, toward the close of his career 
of his despair as to the possibility of a betterment in the political situation. 

Under the caption “ Larra’s Significant Work” (p. 89), the author describes 
some of the difficulties of newspaper criticism in Larra’s day, and points out 
that he attracted attention even in those troublous times, that he should be 
accorded indulgence on account of his extreme youth, that he embodied at least 
one phase of the spirit of romanticism, that he was versatile, that he married at 
twenty, and that his works are a greater monument to him than those of his 
contemporaries are to them. The author then takes up more in detail the ques- 
tion of Larra’s attitude toward romanticism, which Larra is allowed to answer 
for himself (p. 93) by saying, in effect, that he is the follower of no one school. 
The next division of the study is headed “The Pseudonym Figaro.” Noting 
the fact that pseudonyms were common at the time, the author drifts into a dis- 
cussion of the value of Larra’s irregularly appearing periodical, El Pobrecito 
Hablador. At length we arrive at the meeting in the Café del Principe, where 
Grimaldi suggests the name Figaro to Larra. The author concludes, correctly 
enough, that Larra chose the name because Beaumarchais’ character exemplifies 
his own aspirations, viz., to become an excellent pessimistic satirist. To the 


*To furnish a single example, the bestiary and the lapidary contained in the 
Acerba not only afford interesting parallels to contemporary and medieval works 
of the same nature in Italy and elsewhere, they not only are rich in those poetic 
motives so much in vogue in early Italian art and literature, for which so great 
an artist as Leonardo consulted them; but the Introduction to the third part of 
Cecco’s work opens with a full discussion of the scholastic love-philosophy of 
Guido Cavalcanti, Dante, and Cino da Pistoja, with quotations from the first 
two poets. 
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present writer it seems that Larra’s prompt acceptance of the suggestion was 
due to the fact that in all probability he had seen the name in Etienne Jouy’s 
L’Hermite de la Chaussée d’Antin (vol. iii, pp. 42 and 96), with which he was 
familiar. 

In the chapter on “ The Historical Value of Larra’s Writings,” the author, 
after referring to a certain article by Larra, proceeds (p. 106) : “ Now appeared 
his criticism of Dumas, including Hernani (sic!), Antony, Katherine Howard, 
and Margaret of Burgundy.” It is in this part of the study (p. 107) that the 
author finds it appropriate to quote the last two paragraphs of Larra’s justly 
famous Dia de difuntos de 1836, which is called a “horrible nightmare.” The 
“Unexpected Qualities” (p. 109) are discovered in the presence in Larra’s writ- 
ings of both “innata mordacidad” and sentiment. Something new in the 
“Sources of Larra’s Dramas” is the disinclination to agree with Fitzmaurice- 
Kelly’s statement that No mds mostrador is taken from two French plays. The 
author finds little resemblance between the last three acts of Larra’s play and 
Dieulafoy’s Le Portrait de Michel Cervantes (p. 120). In the “ Acknowledg- 
ment of his Debt to France” (pp. 124 ff.) are found the customary statements 
as to Larra’s debt to the French. Antonio Canovas del Castillo is made to stand 
sponsor for the year 1666 as the date of Juan de Zabaleta’s Dia de fiesta por la 
manana y la tarde (p. 124). This work appeared in two parts, the Dia de fiesta 
por la mafiana in 1654, and the Dia de fiesta por la tarde in 1659 (cf. Fitzmaurice- 
Kelly, Hist. de lit. esp., Madrid, 1913, p. 363). 

Some details may be noted. Misprints are numerous, especially in the 
French. On page 96 the note is missing. Failure to give the dates of publi- 
cation of No mds mostrador (1831) and Roberto Dillon (1832) makes it difficult 
to follow the discussion intelligently (p.94). The author cites Canovas del Cas- 
tillo’s assertion that certain of Larra’s articles are taken from Jouy, without 
noting that the statement is challenged by M. Chaves (in his D. Mariano José 
de Larra (Figaro): su tiempo, etc., Sevilla, 1898, p. 40), and that Georges Le 
Gentil (Bretén de los Herreros et la Société espagnole de 1830 & 1860, Paris, 
1909, p. 243), credits some of these articles to Jouy but omits others.—Larra 
translates (does not “ quote”) nearly all (but not all) the French on page 97 
(cf. Periéddico nuevo, near the end of the article) ——The author states (p, 112) 
that Larra wrote, while at Paris in 1835, “a book in French descriptive of 
Spain.” M. Chaves (op. cit., p. 87) says that Larra helped write the book, 
working one month, and receiving 3,000 francs for his collaboration. Strange 
to say, Chaves gives the date of this book (Voyage pittoresque en Espagne, en 
Portugal et sur la cite de V Afrique, etc., par J. Taylor) as MDCCCXXXII. 
Larra was in Paris in 1835.—The statement in the bibliography (p. 128), that 
four volumes of articles were published under the pseudonym Figaro is not 
quite exact. While it is true that Larra used the pseudonym Figaro most fre- 
quently, he also, after the El Duende had been forced to cease publication, em- 
ployed other pseudonyms when signing his articles; for example, “ Andrés 
Niporesas, Ramon Arriala,” and “ Juan Pérez de Munguia.”—To give M. A. S. 
Hume’s Modern Spain (New York edition, 1909) as a secondary authority on 
Larra (cf. p. 129) is a questionable procedure. Hume’s only reference to Larra 
is on page 297, with a note. The note is as follows: “ These sketches (on society, 
etc.) were usually published under a pseudonym. The most important were by 
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Calderon (“El Solitario”), Larra (“El Pobrecito Hablador”), and Mesonero 
Romanos (“El Curioso Parlante”)—all being published in a kind of periodical 
called Cartas Espafolas.” Larra’s paper was called El Pobrecito Hablador, and, 
as far as the present writer is aware, Larra never published anything in Cartas 
Espafiolas (1831-32). 
W. S. Henoprrx 
University or TEXAS 


El Hispanismo en Norte-América, por M. Romera Navarro de la Universidad 

de Pensilvania. Renacimiento, San Marcos, 42; Madrid, —, pp. xii, 451. 

In England for generations past the study of the Spanish language and litera- 
ture has been especially favored. The names of Ormsby, Chorley, Fitzmaurice- 
Kelly and others are familiar even to the novice. But the work of their 
American confréres—with the exception of that of one or two scholars—is not 
so well known. Beginning with the gifted Ticknor and the -arly lexicographer 
Velasquez—whose name unfortunately does not figure in the present volume, 
but whose dictionary was of incalculable aid to the student of Spanish from the 
sixties to the nineties—Spanish scholarship in America has shown a varied, if 
not steady, development. With the publication of the grammars of W. I. Knapp 
(1882) and A. Hjalmar Edgren (1891) the study of Spanish received a new 
impetus here. Later on came M. M. Ramsey’s Text-Book of Modern Spanish, 
a veritable mine of information for the student of that period. It is unfortu- 
nate indeed that Mr. Navarro should have overlooked the names of these two 
pioneer Hispanists. Professor Edgren was a poet and scholar of remarkable 
versatility, whose enthusiasm for Spanish literature was unbounded. Esteemed 
in Sweden as a poet of the first rank, and in France and Germany as a San- 
skritist, his mind was nevertheless in many respects most practical. He real- 
ized the needs of the American student and sought to supply them as far as his 
intellect and strength would permit. As for Mr. Ramsey, be it said that what- 
ever may be the shortcomings of his Text-Book, it was to a large extent 
the result of his own original researches, and has well served as a foundation 
for the study of syntax, and an almost inexhaustible source of information for 
most grammars that have since been written. The interest in things Spanish 
promoted by the publication of Ramsey’s work, appearing as it did at an impor- 
tant psychological moment, was almost incredible, and progress in scholarship 
in this field was marked. In fact this efflorescence of studies devoted to Spanish 
literature and philology has been most gratifying to all Romance scholars in 
America. 

Mr. Navarro is a brilliant young littérateur who is, as yet, new to our coun- 
try. His Castilian point of view is therefore very refreshing, even if we do not 
find ourselves always in accord with his opinions and methods of classification. 
For example, the categories in which he places some of our foremost scholars 
do not entirely meet with our approval. From our vantage-ground his chapters 
on Eruditos y poetas, Expositores y criticos, and Colectores y comentaristas are 
probably most open to question. But in passing judgment we should not fail 
to remember that we are dealing with a work intended for Spanish readers, who 
are usually unaware of the fact that our interest in their culture and literature 
is most keen. A study of such a nature can therefore be written best by an 
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author of the type of Mr. Navarro, who brings to his task all the enthusiasm 
of an unprejudiced man of letters. His observations regarding Longfellow’s 
Spanish Student—so long a mooted question—are not without value, and his 
appreciation of the work of Walsh, whose translations have been of yeoman- 
service in arousing public interest, is merited. Again in discussing the Drama 
nuevo of Tamayo y Baus, Mr. Navarro notes an interesting fact which seems 
to have escaped the attention of Messrs. Fitz-Gerald and Guild, authors of the 
latest translation of this work, viz., that the earlier translation entitled Yorick’s 
Love was made by William Dean Howells. 

Finally, in regard to editions of school-texts the author should have exer- 
cised his critical judgment more rigorously, for many of them have been not 
only ill-chosen but indifferently prepared. Why not separate the wheat from 
the chaff and limit the discussion to a few representative works? More promi- 
nence ought therefore to have been given to Professor Olmsted’s excellent 
edition of Becquer. Professor Bassett’s scholarly edition of Pereda’s Pedro 
Sanchez, to which the author of these lines early drew attention (Modern Lan- 
guage Notes, 1909, pp. 222-224), is omitted altogether. 

But the few shortcomings noted may be readily excused in view of the large 
amount of useful information contained in this volume. We can only be grate- 
‘ful to Mr. Navarro for having performed so well a difficult task. 

Joun L. Geric 
CotuMBIA UNIVERSITY 





OBITUARY 
EDOUARD JOSEPH FORTIER 


Edouard Joseph Fortier, assistant professeur de langues et littératures ro- 
manes a I’Université Columbia, est mort 4 New-York le 24 décembre 1918. Fils 
de M. Alcée Fortier, professeur de langues et littératures romanes a l'Université 
Tulane de la Nouvelle Orléans, et de Mme Fortier née Lanauze, il appartenait a 
une vieille famille louisianaise dont l’origine est intéressante. Il y a deux 
siécles, Francois Fortier de St. Malo venait se fixer a la Nouvelle-Orléans avec 
sa femme Gabrielle Moreau d’Orange. Ce Breton et cette Provencale, issus de 
races amoureuses d’aventures, unissant 4 la solidité celtique la gaieté méridionale, 
firent souche d’hommes que la dure et précaire existence des colons ne rebuta 
pas. Leurs descendants partagérent la fortune de la cité nouvelle, et comme si 
leur génie familial eit prévu les destinées de leur patrie, l'un d’entre eux, Michel 
Fortier, combattit pour l’indépendance des Etats-Unis d’Amérique quand les 
volontaires louisianais prirent part a la guerre contre l’Angleterre en 1779 et 
s’emparérent de Mobile, Pensacola et Baton-Rouge. Michel Fortier était alors 
sujet de Charles III roi d’Espagne, et c’est par un étrange détour du destin qu’il 
se dévoua ainsi a une cause qui n’était pas las sienne, mais allait devenir celle de 
ses petits-enfants. Avant la guerre de Sécession les Fortier furent planteurs, 
armateurs, hommes d’affaires; les événements de 1861-6 les ruinérent et les 
générations suivantes se tournérent avec succés vers les professions libérales. 
M. Alcée Fortier (cité plus haut), mort il y a quelques années, a laissé dans le 
monde universitaire, comme homme, éducateur et historien, une mémoire triple- 
ment honorée. La carriére de son fils, n’eiit-elle été prématurément inter- 
rompue, promettait d’étre aussi remplie, aussi utile. 

Edouard Joseph Fortier, né a la Nouvelle Orléans le 9 décembre 1883, fit 
ses études dans sa ville natale, a l’école préparatoire Ferrell; en 1899 il entra a 
l'Université Tulane et en sortit en 1904 avec le dipl6me de bachelier (B.A.). 
De 1904 4 1906 il suivit des cours’ de licence 4 l'Université Johns-Hopkins sous 
la direction de M. A. Marshall Elliott, l'un des romanistes les plus distingués 
de l’époque aux Etats-Unis. Simultanément, en 1905-6, il enseigna le francais 
a Notre-Dame de Maryland. Le 11 Septembre 1906 il épousa Mademoiselle 
Marie Tricou de la Nouvelle-Orléans; de ce mariage est née une fille, Alida- 
Marie, le 3 Mars 1912. 

Instructeur de langues romanes a l'Université de Yale en 1906-07, Edouard 
Fortier fut nommé ensuite 4 Urbana, a l'Université de I’Illinois, ou il occupa le 
poste d’associé de 1907 4 1909. Durant 1908-1909 il se livra 4 des recherches 
sur l’histoire coloniale des Etats-Unis et publia dans les “ Transactions of the 
Illinois State Historical Association” une monographie intitulée “ The Found- 
ing of the Tamavois Mission.” En 1910 il fut appelé comme instructeur de 
langues et littératures romanes a l’Université Columbia de New-York. En 
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1910-1911 il suivit les cours de doctorat de M. Adolphe Cohn, professeur de 
littérature francaise, et de M. H.-A. Todd, professeur de philologie romane. 
Pendant la session d’été de 1911 il enseigna a l’Université Tulane. En 1912 il 
présenta au premier “ Congrés des lettres francaises,” 4 Québec (Canada), une 
longue monographie, “Les Lettres francaises en Louisiane” (Québec, 1915). 
En 1916 il fut promu assistant professeur. Pendant la guerre il organisa a 
Columbia, durant la session d’été, le premier cours d’officiers interprétes de 
l’Armée américaine qui eit été créé aux Etats-Unis. II traduisit de nombreuses 
brochures pour I’Y. M. C. A., la fondation Carnegie, etc. Chargé de 1914 a 
1917 de reviser et mettre 4 jour les articles sur la littérature francaise et les 
biographies d’auteurs francais dans la “New International Encyclopedia,” il 
écrivit de nombreux articles originaux tels que: “ Littérature francaise,” “ Mo- 
liére,” “ Littérature provengale,” “les Troubadours,” “ Voltaire,” etc. 

Edouard Fortier était membre des sociétés suivantes: Association des 
langues modernes de la Nouvelle-Angleterre, Historique de la Louisiane. I! 
était secrétaire de la Section des langues modernes de I’Université Columbia, etc. 

Ce qui frappait avant tout chez Edouard Fortier, c’était son inlassable ac- 
tivité. Son apparence fréle cachait une énergie vibrante. Son esprit systématique, 
sa briéveté lucide, essentiellement doris d’administrateur, attirérent bientdt 
Pattention de ses chefs; mais il fut en quelque sorte desservi par ces qualités 
mémes, car mille petits devoirs dont il se chargeait volontiers et s’acquittait avec 
ponctualité l’empéchérent de consacrer plus de temps a I’achévement d’une 
thése de doctorat sur les “Lettres francaises en Louisiane” qui eit été, par 
ce qu’on en connait, du plus haut intérét pour l’histoire de la littérature améri- 
caine. Comme professeur, Fortier possédait un large fond de connaissances et 
la rare faculté de transmettre ce qu’il savait 4 ses éléves. I} était pour les 
étudiants, un guide précieux; par sa franchise et sa fermeté, tempérées d’obli- 
geance et de courtoisie, il gagnait rapidement leur confiance et la conservait 
toujours. Mais c’est surtout comme colkégue qu’il valait d’étre connu; un peu 
distant au premier abord, il devenait, la glace brisée, le plus franc, le plus sir, 
le plus serviable des amis. Ses rares qualités lui promettaient un brillant avenir 
et sa mort est une perte non seulement pour ceux qui l’ont intimement connu 
mais pour la collectivité universitaire tout entiére, car c’était un homme dans la 
plus belle acception du mot. 

P. B. 
LOUIS SELBERT 


The death of Louis Selbert on November 26, at Columbia, Mo., from in- 
fluenza, has made another sad inroad on our force of instructors in French. 
Born in Concinnati in 1888, and graduating at the University of Cincinnati in 
1909, Selbert first went abroad on a scholarship of the Alliance Frangaise, and 
at once acquired a great .and lasting admiration for France and the French 
people. In 1911 he entered Yale University as a graduate student, was called 
to the University of Missouri the following year as Instructor, returned to 
New Haven in 1914 to teach in the Sheffield Scientific School and continue his 
graduate work, and received in 1916 the degree of Ph.D. from Yale. A few 
months before he had been summoned back to Missouri to an Assistant Pro- 
fessorship of Romance Languages, a position he was holding at the time of his 
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death. Devoted to his work with his students, his reserved and silent nature 
hid much of his thought and feeling from his associates, and few suspected that 
intense devotion to France revealed by the request of his last hours for the 
Marseillaise and a selection from Saint-Saéns. At the funeral services in Cin- 
cinnati the Marseillaise was again played, and the tricolor of France draped 
his coffin. 
F. M. W. 
JOHN MARVIN BURTON 


On September 22, 1918, John Marvin Burton, Professor of Romance Lan- 
guages at Millsaps College, and a soldier in the American Expeditionary Force, 
died of broncho-pneumonia. Of sturdy Virginia stock, Burton was graduated 
from Randolph-Macon College, taught in Millsaps College, returning there as 
professor in 1916 after three years’ absence for graduate study, at the conclu- 
sion of which he had received his doctorate from the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. He was a man of strong character, studious habits, and sound intellectual 
endowments, respected by all who knew him and with a promising future in his 
profession. He was spending his life for the good of America and of France; 
he spent it to the full in the military service of his own country and on the 
soil of France. Faithful in death to the aims for which he had lived, his career 
though brief, was not incomplete. 

Bt... A, 


ELIZABETH STEARNS TYLER (1888-1919) 


Elizabeth Stearns Tyler was born at Amherst, Mass., Jan. 17, 1888. She 
prepared for college at Dana Hall, Wellesley, and studied at Smith College from 
1905 to 1909, receiving the degree of A.B. in the latter year. She pursued fur- 
ther studies at Paris, and, for a while, in Italy, in 1909-1910. She taught French 
in the Amherst High School from 1910 to 1912, at Abbot Academy in 1912-1913, 
and at Nyack, New York, in 1915-1916. After doing graduate work at Smith 
College in 1913-1914, she followed with distinction advanced courses in the 
Summer Session of Columbia University in 1915. The degree of A.M. was 
awarded her at Smith College in 1917. She continued her graduate studies at 
Columbia in 1916-1918, and received the degree of Ph.D. at that institution in 
June, 1918. Her examination for this degree will be remembered as one of the 
most brilliant of recent years. 

Soon after Commencement in the summer of 1918, Miss Tyler sailed for 
France in the service of the Red Cross. She was assigned to the care of 
refugees, and threw herself into her work with enthusiasm. Her excellent 
knowledge of spoken French and her admiration for the French people made 
her services invaluable. She was taken ill suddenly while on duty at Sedan, 
and died on February 22, 1919. 

Romance scholarship suffered a real loss in the untimely passing away of 
Elizabeth Tyler, as is indicated by her recent articles in this Review and by her 
edition of the Changun de Willame, Oxford University Press, New York, 1919. 
She had outlined numerous other studies in the field of the early literature of 
France. Her work showed an increasing power, and it may be said of her life 
that every year was better than its predecessor and that the final year was the 
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best of all. Her supreme sacrifice in the great cause was worthy of her. Her 
many friends and her former teachers will always remember her bright enthu- 
siasm, her remarkable originality and her generous and noble heart. 


Aiquius fuerat te hoc mihi fecisse. 
R. W. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


Mr. Louis Cons, who, thruout the war, served with high distinction in the 
French army, has been appointed Assistant Professor of French at Princeton. 


Mr. Arthur Langfors has publisht Les Incipit des Poémes Frangais anté- 
rieurs au XVI¢ Siécle. Répertoir bibliographique établi a laide de Notes de M. 
Paul Meyer, I, Paris, Champion, 1918. This work is extremely valuable, as is 
the Bibliographie Sommaire des Chansonniers Frangais du Moyen Age (manu- 
scrits et éditions), par A. Jeanroy, Paris, Champion, 1918 (in the Classiques 
Frangais du Moyen Age). 


La Littérature de Guerre, Manuel méthodique et critique des Publications 
de Langue Francaise (Aott 1914-Aott 1916), par Jean Vic, 2 vols., Paris, 
Payot, 1918, is one of the most scholarly and useful books which have appeared 
concerning the war. The preface is by Gustave Lanson. Mr. Jean Vic stands 
ready to do literary research in French and Spanish in French libraries. He 
can be adrest at the Bibliothéque Nat., Paris. 


Tales of the Sorbonne, Methuen, London, 1918, is the title of an interesting 
book meant as a tribute to the Paris of Gaston Paris and Paul Meyer. The 
volume is signed Rachel Fox, which we are inclined to consider a nom de plume. 


Mr. William H. Allen, formerly with the Oxford University Press, has 
establisht himself as a dealer in valuable second hand books, at Temple, Pa., 
R. F. D. 1. 








